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JEAN PAUL FREDERIC RICHTER. 


Ir is as a German scholar, or man of letters, 
that we introduce Jean Paul Frederic Richter. 
A German scholar, and of that epoch of Ger- 
man history—the latter half of “ the unbeliev- 
ing eighteenth century”—which is supposed 
to be the heyday of German infidelity, and to 
be exerting up to this time a malign influence 
upon Europe—an influence deadlier than the 
Asiatic pestilence, and which, like that scourge, 
after slaying its thousands at home, and hover- 
ing, ominous and minatory, over our shores, 
has at last descended upon our own England. 
Richter was born in 1763, four years after our 
Robert Burns, with whom, both in genius, 
character, and circumstances, he had much in 
common. Both were born of religious parents, 
both were born to poverty, and if Burns could 
say, in bis early manhood, that “ hungry ruin 
had him in the wind,” so could Richter. Both 
were the born sons of genius; and, by virtue 
of that divine right to rule, both established 
an empire in the hearts of their countrymen. 
Both were sprung from the common people; 
but, by that inherent force of mind which is 
independent of circumstances, both soared 
above their order, and were courted and 
caressed by the learned and noble of their re- 
spective countries. But at this point—alas! 
for poor Burns!—the parallel ends. He was 
courted and caressed by the learned and noble 
of Scotland, only to make their subsequent 
neglect the more painful to his sensitive and 
proud spirit. It was otherwise with Richter 
and the learned and noble of Germany. 
[hey never cast him off; they did not wait 
till after his death to honor and canonize him. 
His star continued to culminate to the last, 
and at his death his country gave token that 
it had lost a wise instructor and warm-hearted 
friend. How much of the difference was ow- 
ing to the men themselves, and how much to 
the character of their respective countrymen, 
we will not here pretend to say. 

To continue the parallel through another 
stage, both, as we have said, were born of 
pious parents, and the foundation of their 
religious character was laid, where best it can 
be laid, at the domestic hearth. Both were 
early thrown upon their own resources; but 
while Richter went out into the fields of aca- 
demic literature, and into the very heart and 
vortex of the intellectual forces and tendencies 
to which we have referred, Burns had the ad- 
vantage of growing up under the orthodox 
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influence of our Presbyterian churches. The 
“Confession of Faith,” and, perhaps, the 
“Thirty-Nine Articles,” were probably the 
only religious formularies he ever read; while 
Richter, on the other hand, soon found him- 
self in the mazes of the transcendental phi- 
losophy, and had as his teachers, correspond- 
ents, and companions, the men who were 
moulding and swaying the mind of continental 
Europe—Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Jacobi, 
the Herders, and other noted names of that 
period. What, then, was the result? Was 
the free thinking of Germany, was the ortho- 
doxy of Scotland, all-powerful in the forma- 
tion and development of the religious nature 
of these two men? It were an interesting 
inquiry, but we cannot stop to pursue it. We 
know the unhappy, but perhaps inevitable, 
collisions between Burns and the kirk and 
creed of Scotland; and as for Richter, the 
work to which, with the earnestness of life 
and the energy of love, he devoted himself— 
“to elevate the sinking faith in God, virtue, 
and immortality, and, in an age of egotism 
and revolutions, to warm again the humanity 
of men’s hearts ”—suffices to show that he 
conformed as little to the negative faith of his 
country as Burns did to the dogmatic faith of 
his. Neither of them could find rest in a 
negation, or in any form of words, however 
sound ; but, from a necessity of their nature, 
they had to aspire to the spiritual substances, 
of which the best forms of words are but the 
symbols. Burns did not live to pass out of 
the chrysalis state, but let us trust that the 
deeper currents of his nature (where we have 
no right to pry or to judge) were moving in 
the right direction. Richter lived toa ma- 
ture though not an old age, and whatever 
were the mere letter of his creed, he presents 
us with the spectacle of a pure and beautiful 
life—of a man living in the calm, clear atmos- 
phere of the spiritualities of Christian morals 
—a region to which many men of soundest 
faith and blameless life are never able to at- 
tain. 

We now proceed to note down a few inci- 
dents in the life of Richter, beginning at the 
beginning. He was born in 1763, “on the 
21st of March,” as he quaintly says, “ also at 
the earliest and freshest time of day; namely, 
at half-past one in the morning; but what 
crowns all is, that his life and the life of the 
spring began at the same moment.” His 
birthplace was a mountain region in Bavaria, 
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called the Fichtelgeberge, or Pine Mountain. 
His father, John Christian Christopher Richter, 
was a village pastor in the Lutheran Church ; 
his mother, Sophia Rosina, was the daughter 
of a cloth-weaver. In an autobiography, 
which extends to his thirteenth year, Richter 
speaks with pious enthusiasm of his immediate 
ancestors. When five years old, he was taken 
to visit his paternal grandfather on his death- 
bed. “A clergyman who was present [we 
quote the autobiography], as my father has 
often told me, said, ‘ Let the old Jacob lay 
his hand upon the child, that he may bless 
him.’ I was placed on the bed, and he laid 
his hand upon my head. Pious grandfather ! 
often have I thought of thy cold blessing hand 
when fate has led me out of dark into brighter 
hours, and I needed to hold fast my faith in 
thy blessing, in this world, penetrated, gov- 
erned, and animated by wonders and spirits.” 

Richter had a happy childhood. There 
was poverty, but there were also faith and 
love and peace in the village parsonage. The 
good father’s religion was a religion of joy ; 
his faith had passed through the region of 
gloom and shadows, to the serene and clear 
region of the divine beatitudes. Though op- 
pressed by poverty he did not sink under it. 
On the contrary, “he lived, as it were, on 
wings, and was sought by the families of Bran-: 
denburg and Schopf as the most agreeable of 
companions, always full of wit and jests and 
amusing anecdotes.” It was natural, there- 
fore, that Richter cherished a life-long love 
for his mountain birthplace. “I am proud,” 
he says, “to have been born in thee, little 
city of the high mountain, whose summits 
look down upon us like the heads of eagles, 
-« « It was a sixth day of creation. I am 
glad to have been born in thee, little but 
good city of my affections.” This little city 
was a city to him only for his first two years, 
and he never revisited it. Often in after life 
he came in sight of it, and for some time he 
lived near it and gazed upon it every day. 
But he never more set foot in it; his fancy 
clothed it with the charms of a paradise, and 
he feared to bring the ideal vision in contact 
with the reality, It was the same feeling 
which afterwards prompted the late laureate 
to sing— 

“ Be Yarrow’s stream unseen, unknown, 
It must, or we shall rue it; 


We have a vision of our own; 
Ah, why should we undo it?” 


From his second to his thirteenth year, 
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Richter lived in the paternal and maternal 
nest of a quiet parsonage, in a little village 
called Joditz, Associated with the pleasant 
and amiable qualities of the father, were a 
fervent and enlightened piety and patriarchal 
gravity. He knew how to rule well his own 
house. He tempered parental indulgence 
with prudent restraint, and thus won at once 
the love and respect of his children. They 
were happy with him and with each other, 
and our little hero was happy that his second 
or spiritual birthplace, was a village, and not 
agreat city. “Let no poet,” he says, “be 
born or educated in a metropolis, but, if pos- 
sible, in a hamlet, or, at the highest, in a vil- 
lage. ‘The excesses and fascinations of a great 
city are to the excitable, weak soul of a child 
like supping at a midnight table a draught of 
burnt waters, or bathing in fiery wine. Life 
exhausts itself in boyhood, and, after enjoying 
the greatest, he has nothing more to wish but 
smaller joys and village pleasures. But one 
does not gain so much when he comes from a 
city to a village, as, on the contrary, from 
Joditz to Hof, that is, from a village to a city. 
I am thinking of that which is most important 
to the poet—love. He must, in the city, 
draw about the warm zone of the friends and 
acquaintance of his parents, the greater and 
colder number from the icy circle of unioved 
persons, who meet and pass him with the same 
indifference that a ship’s company on the 
great ocean meet and pass another ship, 
freighted with those they do not love. But 
in a village, they love all the inhabitants, and 
not a nursling is there buried, but every one 
knows its name and illness, and the tears it 
has cost... . When a poet wanders from 
such a village, he brings to every one he 
meets a piece of his heart, and he must jour- 
ney far before the whole heart is expended 
upon the streets and lanes.” 
Richter writes thus from the fulness of his 
experience. The little village of Joditz was, 
indeed, his spiritual birthplace, and, as such, 
he loved it. There first dawned upon him a 
sublimity and a beauty, the mystery of which 
was a theme for him, a robe for him, a rain- 
bow over him, all his future life. There the 
primary and sublimest fact of being was first 
dimly revealed to him. “I stood one after- 
noon, a very young child, at the house-door, 
and looked at the logs of wood piled on the 
left, when at once that inward consciousness, 
I am @ me, came like a flash of lightning 
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from heaven, and has remained ever since. 
Then was my existence conscious of itself, and 
forever.” There first dawned upon him that 
love which in so many forms filled his heart 
to overflowing in riper years; and there, also, 
he first experienced the stirrings of his relig- 
ious nature. There is a holy solemnity in 
Richter’s account of his first celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. Earnest and searching 
had been the work of preparation for this 
solemnity, under the guidance of his pious 
father. At length the Sacrament Sabbath 
dawned, and a ray from heaven was upon the 
boy’s heart. “As I at last received the sacra- 
ment bread from my father, and the cup from 
the now entirely beloved teacher, the festival 
of my heart increaeed, not through the thought 
of what they were to me, but my heart, and 
soul, and warmth were for heaven. It was 
the bliss of receiving the Most Holy, that 
would unite itself with, and purify my whole 
being. I left the altar with the purity and in- 
finity of heaven in my heart. But the heaven 
manifested itself in me through an unlimited 
gentle love, which no fault could impair, 
which I felt for every human being. The 


recollection of the happiness I felt, as I looked 


upon all the church-goers with love, and took 
them all into my heart, have I preserved till 
this hour, living and fresh in my memory.” 
That is, he preserved those impressions of his 
twelfth year, living and fresh, forty years 
after. 

But the scene now changes, and, instead of 
idyllic splendors, shadows, clouds, and dark- 
ness begin to brood over it. In his thirteenth 
year, Richter’s father removed from the quiet 
village of Joditz to a more respectable par- 
sonage. But his circumstances were not im- 
proved, and the pressure of old age and pov- 
erty threw a gloom over his spirits, which 
spread to the whole family. About this time, 
Paul regrets the loss of many of his childish 
feelings, and the decay of that religious en- 
thusiasm which opened up to him the gate of 
heaven at his first communion. Shortly af- 
terwards, his father died, and upon him, as 
the eldest son, devolved the duty of watching 
over his widowed mother, and acting as a 
father to his younger brothers. With a relig- 
ious devotion he entered pon his new duties, 
and for many years was the stay and comfort 
of his aged mother. 

“In his eighteenth year, Jean Paul vended 
the university of Leipsic, with the intention 
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of ‘studying for the church. His mother’s 
highest hope was to see him in the pulpit, and 
great was her disappointment when he aban- 
doned theology, and diverged into poetry and 
philosophy. In Leipsic, he did not find much 
that was congenial to his nature. “ Fashion 
is here a tyrant,” he writes, “ under whom all 
bow. Beaux cover the streets, and in fine 
days they flutter about like butterflies. One 
like the other, they are all puppets, and none 
has the heart to be himself.” ‘These impres- 
sions of city life probably gave the tone to his 
first works. They were published under the 
title of “Greenland Lawsuits,” and were 
keenly satirical. But time and reflection, and 
his own genial nature, eventually weaned him 
from such bitter fountains. A more com- 
prehensive survey of human life deeply im- 
pressed him with the woes and sorrows of 
humanity, and he came to feel that love and 
sympathy, rather than hate and scorn; were 
what the world had a claim for from the man 
of letters. As to his choice of poetry and 
philosophy, he humorously justified it to his 
mother, by remarking that the good parsons, 
of whom she wished him to be one, not only 
did nothing like it, but were altogether inca- 
pable of understanding what he wrote. 

Next year, we find him sunk in poverty, 
and “at handgrips with actual want.” But 
his faith and courage did not fail him. He 
dunned his poor mother for as much as would 
keep soul and body together, comforting her 
with the visions of greatness and victory which 
floated before him even in his darkest hours. 
At this time, he got into a controversy with 
his neighbors, his friends, and mankind in 
general. He had his clothes cut after the 
Richter fashion, and not ala mode. It was 
the days of queues and powder, and Paul had 
his hair cut—it saved him the expense of the 
hairdresser. Thus habited, he hired a room 
in a garden, where he had the privilege of 
pursuing his studies in the open air. A great 
man of the place had also hired the privilege 
of walking in the garden, and was scandal- 
ized at the bare throat and queuless head 
of the plebeian student. The “ magister” 
complained of this offence against the mode, 
to which complaint Paul meekly responded, * 
promising to walk in the garden only at noon 
and even. The magister was not satisfied, 
upon which Paul retracted his promise, and 
threatened to walk whenever and wherever he 
pleased, in all parts of the garden, The 
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magister, finding that he had caught a Tar- 
tar, bought him off, Paul parting from him 
with a prophecy—* You despise my mean 
name; nevertheless, take note of it, for you 
will not have done the latter long, before the 
former will not be in your power todo.” A few 
years afterwards, the poor nameless student 
of Leipsie was courted by the potentates and 
princesses of Germany. The termination of 
this costume controversy was quite in keeping 
with the rest of it. Paul persevered in brav- 
ing the world for seven years, but at last he 
issued the following 


“ ADVERTISEMENT. 

“The undersigned begs to give notice, that 
whereas cropped hair has as many enemies as 
red hair, and said enemies of the hair are also 
enemies of the person it grows upon ; whereas, 
further, such a fashion is in no respect Chris- 
tian, since otherwise Christian persons would 
adopt it; and whereas, especially, the under- 
signed has suffered no less from his hair than 
Absalom did from his, though on the contrary 
grounds ; and whereas it has been notified to 
him, that the public proposed to*send him 
into his grave, since the hair grows there 
without scissors ; he hereby gives notice, that 
he will not willingly consent to such extremi- 
ties. He would, therefore, inform the noble, 
learned, and discerning public in general, that 
the undersigned proposes, on Sunday next, to 
appear in the streets of Hof, with a false short 
queue ; and with this queue, as with a magnet, 
and cord of love, and magic rod, to possess 
himself forcibly of the affections of all and 
sundry, be they who they may. J. P. F. R.” 

Poverty continued to press hard upon 
Richter. At this time (his twentieth year), 
he received a small trifle for his first published 
work, but it was soon exhausted. He was 
forced to give up his evening meal, and he 
ate his supper of dried prunes walkipg in a 
public garden. He was a half-year in debt 
for his mid-day meal; considering which, we 
must not be too hard upon a long-trusting 
beldame, who now began to season it daily 
to him with the question, “ Now, Herr Richter, 
has not your golden ship arrived?” Alas! 
the golden ship was yet a good way out at 
sea, and Richter could not wait for it. There 
was nothing for him but to flee from Leipsic, 
which he did in the dusk of an evening, hav- 
ing taken the precaution to disguise himself, 
and was soon under the maternal roof, in the 
town of Hof. This incident corresponds to 
Burns’ meditated flight to the West Indies, 
with the hounds of the law at his heels. 
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He now settled down with his mother in 
Hof, and pursued his studies there for some 
years without interruption. His “study” 
was the common apartment, and it offered, 
says one of his biographers, “a true and 
beautiful emblem of his simple and noble way 
of thought, which comprehended at once the 
high and the low. Whilst his mother busily 
pursued her household work, occupying her- 
self about stove and dresser, Jean Paul was 
sitting in a corner of the same room, at a 
simple writing-desk, with few or no books 
about him, but merely with one or two draw- 
ers containing excerpts and manuscripts. 
The jingle of the household operations seemed 
not at all to disturb him, any more than did 
the cooing of the pigeons, which fluttered to 
and fro in the chamber. He sat with Plato 
in his hand, while his mother scattered fresh 
sand on the floor for Sunday, or added some 
small luxury to the table on days of festival. 
His hardly earned groshen went to purchase 
the goose for Martinmas, while he dreamed 
of his future glory among distinguished men. 
Of his one human companion in this study 
(for the pigeons were there also)—of his ‘poor 
and humble mother—he always speaks with 
the deepest filial reverence. “Unhappy is the 
man,” he says, “for whom his own mother 
has not made all other mothers venerable.” 
And again: “O, thou who hast still a father 
and a mother, thank God for it in the day 
when thy soul is full of joyful tears, and 
needs a bosom wherein to shed them !” 

The golden ship had not yet arrived; but 
Richter never lost hold of the faith that it was 
coming, and would come. He was passion- 
ately fond of music, but never played from 
written notes, but phantasied as the in- 
spiration of the moment prompted. “ Often,” 
says one of his charmed circle, “ when we had 
collected ourselves about him, in the twilight, 
and he had phantasied on the piano till the 
tears ran*over all our faces, and, from emotion 
Paul could play no longer, he would break 
off suddenly, and begin the most humorous 
stories of his future life—of his journeys, his 
wife, his children (which were always three) ; 
then he would prophesy, but always with 
whimsical effect, what a great man he would 
be, how people would come from all places to 
see him, and princes and princesses would 
envy us the pleasure of his society. This pre- 
diction was fulfilled to the letter. From his 
twenty-second to his twenty-eighth year, he 
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staid with his mother in Hof, occasionally 
engaged in public and private tuition, but 
never losing sight of his vocation as a scholar 
and man of letters. His “ Invisible Lodge” 
was published in his twenty-eighth year, and 
was the first of his works which brought him 
extensive fame, and a considerable number of 
dollars. The golden ship had at last come to 
port! Now began to pour in upon Richter 
those heartfelt, loving letters which, to the 
end of his life, cheered and refreshed him with 
sympathy, admiration, and praise. One to 
whom he had sent the manuscript of the 
“Invisible Lodge” thus wrote: “ Were you 
at the end of the earth, I would encounter a 
hundred storms to fly to you. Where do 
you dwell? How are you called? Who 
are you? Your work is a jewel.” This was 
followed by thirty ducats, as an instalment 
from the publisher; with which Richter has- 
tened to his mother. On his way, by the light 
of the stars, he thought of his mother’s aston- 
ishment, her joy, and her pious gratitude to 
Heaven; and entering late at night, the low 
apartment where she sat spinning by the 
light of the fire, he poured the whole golden 
treasure into her lap. 

The Cape of Storms was now rounded, and 
it was a continued course of sunshine and 
prosperity with Richter for many years. 
Book followed book in quick succession, and 
fame and competence followed in their train. 
Letters from unknown correspondents, some 
of them containing remittances, poured in 
upon him, and all of them responding to the 
harmonies of his published works. They did 
not make him proud, he said, but they made 
him proud of humanity. He was introduced 
to Goethe, Schiller, the Herders, and other 
leading spirits of the age. The dowager 
Duchess Amelia, the presiding spirit of the 
court of Weimar for half a century, gathered 
a galaxy of worth and beauty around her, and 
Richter felt himself at home in the midst of 
it. Noble ladies fell in love with him, and 
one of them, Madame von Kalb, contemplated 
a divorce, in order that she might marry him. 
But at last he met with a more suitable mate 
than this beautiful but stormy lady, in the 
person of Caroline Meyer, the daughter of an 
officer high in the service of the court of 
Prussia. Their “ verlobung,” or betrothal, 
was celebrated in Richter’s thirty-seventh 
year, and their marriage in the year follow- 
ing. One feels rather sorry to know, that on 
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this occasion, at the solicitation of his friends, 
he presented a petition to the King of Prussia 
for a pension. A promise was made to him, 
but it was never fulfilled, owing to the liberal-, 
ism of some of his subsequent writings. In 
his latter years, however, he did receive a small 
pension, though not from the King of Prussia, 
which, with the proceeds of his literary labors, 
insured him a competent independence. 

After his marriage, Richter settled in 
Meiningen, where his first child, a daughter, 
was born. Speaking of this event he says,— 
“God is near at the birth of every child. 
Whoever does not find him in this incompre- 
hensible mechanism of pain—in this sublimity 
of his exquisite machinery—will never find 
him.” From Meiningen he removed to Co- 
bourg, and from that to Beyrouth. Here he 
was within sight of the mountain region of 
his childhood. That was the magnet which 
attracted him to Beyrouth, and although, as 
we have said, he never revisited the place of 
his birth, he loved to gaze upon it in the dis- 
tance, and to his last days he studied in the 
open air, with that Mecca of his affections be- 
fore him. . 

After this, the life of Richter is barren in 
incident, as that of literary men usually is; 
but, in his fifty-first year, the shadow of a 
great sorrow was thrown across his path, the 
incidents of which might furnish the materials 
of a sublime dramatic tragedy. It was, indeed, 
a strange and affecting tragedy. We have 
said that he was in the habit of receiving 
anonymous communications from persons in 
whose hearts his writings had unsealed the 
fountains of feeling which had been struggling 
in vain to burst forth and develop themselves, 
Among his other correspondents, was Maria 
Forster, who became acquainted with his works 
in: her tenth year. In them, for the first 
time, as in a mirror, she saw the reflection of 
her own nature, and found in their author the © 
first soul which was the counterpart of her 
own. The poor child! she must speak to 
him—she must write to him, or she must 
die. Accordingly, in her thirteenth year, she 





wrote to him, called him father, hoped to have 
j the joy of hearing him call her daughter, ex- 
pressed a fear that she had been over-bold, 
| stated that she was only a little girl—poor 
| Maria !—*so little that I need not mention 
‘my name,” and declared that, when she was 

grown up, “noland and nosea shall prevent me 
from once in my life seeing him who has long 
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held the place of a father in my heart. Again 
she wrote, again and again, expressing fear 
least she had been too bold and indelicate, re- 
calling her words, and anon repeating them. 
In one of her letters, she had given her name, 
and now waited with consuming impatience 
for an answer. No answer came; and poor 
Maria, now feeling sure that she was despised 
by the only all-beloved, child though she was, 
resolved upon death. In the dawning of a 
May morning, she tripped from her mother’s 
house (leaving her mother asleep in bed) to 
the banks of the Rhine, and, to make her 
purpose doubly sure, carried a knife in her 
bosom. But her sister, who had watched her 
fearful vigils during the night, followed her, 
and prevented the tragedy for this time. 
They walked home in silence, and Maria 
promised that while her mother lived she 
would never leave her. 

At last, the long-looked-for letter from 
Richter arrived. It was brimful of paternal 
love. He called Maria daughter, and himself 
her spiritual father. Maria was overjoyed. 
She immediately replied, and enclosed him a 
letter she had written for him the night pre- 
vious to her intended death in the Rhine. 


Richter was shocked and alarmed, and im- 
mediately wrote to her, saying—* Your letter 
to me has shaken me more than any calamity 
for many years; for, had it not been for an 
apparent accident, you would have thrown a 
frightful death shadow over the whole of my 


future life.” He told her—* You think much 
too well of me asaman. No author can be as 
moral as his works, as no preacher is so pious 
as his sermons.” This letter brought a ray of 
joy and peace to Maria’s heart; but it was 
only fora moment. She felt that she could 
not live without Richter, and she knew that 
she could not live with him. She wrote to 
say—* You will never be seen by me on this 
earth, for I love you too much.” She asked 
for a lock of his hair, which Paul sent to her, 
enclosed in another fatherly letter. Another 
thrill of ecstasy passed through Maria’s soul, 
but was followed by the torturing thought 
that she had passed the proper limits of maid- 
enly delicacy, and must be despised by the idol 
of her heart. In this mood, she wrote again, 
promising to be again a child—a loving child, 
and nothing more. Richter wrote once more, 
and only once. Maria now felt sure that she 
had entertained other feelings than those of 
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the purest love towards Richter, and that an 
expiation was demanded of her. Her mother 
died, and Maria was free from her promise to 
live for her. But an orphan sister remained 
—what was to be done for her? In this crisis 
(how naturally the incidents of our tragedy 
occur!) an old friend of the family made his 
appearance, and Maria was satisfied that her 
sister would be safe in his keeping. Now she 
wrote to Richter—* My mother has been two 
months dead, and she will consent that I shall 
now follow her. She wished me to take care 
of my sister; that is done. .. . I have suf- 
fered so much! I dare to die. . . . No one 
can learn my history from myself. I have 
burnt all books and journals. Your hair only 
remains on my neck, and I take it with me. 
Farewell, beloved father! Ah, that it must be 
so with me! Oh, that it were all a Gream, 
and that I had never written to you! My 
unfortunate spirit will hover about you; per- 
haps I shall be permitted to give you a sign, 
or to bring you some higher knowledge.” 

Richter received this letter, enclosed in an- 
other, from the friend above referred to, in- 
forming him that Maria had this time effected 
her purpose in the Rhine. He had been 
advised by some friends to treat the poor girl 
with severity or ridicule; but now the sorrow 
with which he received the tidings of her 
death was modified by the reflection that he 
had not followed their advice. 

Our narrative draws to a close. Richter 
was now in the autumn of life, but peace and 
cheerfulness were in his home and heart. He 
had the ear and the admiration of his country- 
men, and the friendship and esteem of the 
choicest spirits of Germany. But he was not 
exempt from the cares and sorrows of life. 
In his fifty-seventh year, his only son, a youth 
of great promise, died, in the nineteenth year 
of his age. Richter never recovered from this 
shock. Shortly afterwards he lost the sight 
of one of his eyes; the other gradually grew 
weaker; and for some months before his 
death he was in total blindness, He was now 
in his sixtieth year, and bis rapidly declining 
strength admonished both him and his friends 
that his work was nearly over. At this time, 
he was engaged on a work on the immortality 
of the soul, which was always a favorite theme 
with him. But he had to leave it incomplete, 
for on the evening of the 14th November, 
1823, the good, great man passed into the 
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enjoyment of that immortality, the reality of | convinced ; and Jean Paul, at first reckoned 


which he had spent so much of his time and 
strength to impress upon his countrymen. 
We have left no space to trace, however 
briefly, an outline of the character and works of 
Jean Paul Frederic Richter. This could not 
be well done in brief space, inasmuch as an 
edition of his works was published after his‘ 
death, we believe in sixty volumes! One 
well qualified to judge, says of him: “ During 
the last forty years (this was written in 1827), 
he has been continually before the public, in 
various capacities, and growing generally in 
esteem with all ranks of critics, till, at length, 





his gainsayers have either been silenced or 


half-mad, has long ago vindicated his singu- 
larities to nearly universal satusfaction, and 
now combines popularity with real depth of 
endowment in perhaps a greater degree than 
any other writer, being second in the latter 
point to scarcely more than one of his con- 
temporaries, and in the former second to 
none.” So says Thomas Carlyle, to whose 
“ Miscellanies”” we would refer our readers 
for a critical yet warm-hearted estimate of 
Jean Paul, while a well-written life of him, 
including Paul’s autobiography, is published 
by Chapman, London. 





Tue PAINTER AND THE VirGin.—Concern- 
ing Images which the heretics contemn, I will 
tell a story, which a traveller from the land in 
which it happened related to me, which appears 
tome most worthy to be known by the devotees 
of the virgin of any that I have ever heard or 
real of. He told me that in the chapel of a 
church a tamous painter was painting a picture 
of the Virgin, and having painted the face, the 
shoulders, and one arm, he was sketching the 
hand with which she held the most precious 
Child, when the scaffold upon which he stood, 
and on which he had his colors, got loose from 
the timbers which supported it by means of two 
holesin the wall. The frightened painter, seeing 
it give way, and that he should be precipitated 
to the ground, which was so deep that he would 
have been dashed to pieces, cried out to the most 
holy image which he was painting, Virgin, hold 
me! Qh, astonishing miracle, scarce had the 
trembling tongue pronounced these words when 
the compassionate lady put forth the painted 
arm from the wall and caught the painter by his 
and held him firm. ‘The scaffold came to the 
ground with the colors which were in large pots, 
and there being fire also to keep them melting, 
because the picture was in distemper, made so 
great a noise that the people of the church 
thought at least that the roof of the chapel had 
falien from its foundation and come to the 
ground ; but perceiving what it was, and having 
come out to see if there was any remedy for the 
soul of the painter, for of his body they thought 
nothing, they lifted up.their eyes and saw the 
Virgin, although not finished, with onc arm out 
of the wall holding the man. They all cried 





out Misericordia! and praised our peerless in- 


tercessor ; they put ladders, and having brought 
him to the ground, the arm withdrew and _re- 
turned to the wall as the painter had left it in 
his drawing ; a thing, said the stranger, which is 
worthy of admiration, and which being consid- 
ered, moves one to tears, and makes one imagine 

iously a thought for the greater glory, of the 

irgin, which in having left holding her Son to 
hold a sinner who, perhaps, if he had fallen, 
would have been damned. 





French Monument To Humpoitpt.—The 
Paris Moniteur contains the following report to 
the Emperor on this subject, together with the 
decree in accordance with the recommendation 
therein set forth :— 


“ Paris, May, 7, 1859.—Sire: The death of 
M. von Humboldt is a cause of mourning to the 
world of letters; but after Germany, of which 
M. von Humboldt is one of the glories, it is in 
France that his loss will be most sensibly la- 
mented. This man of genius has passed many 
years in our midst; he has had for his literary 
colleagues our most celebrated literati; he has 
published in French his most important works. 
He professed for our country a sympathy and 
attachment that almost made him one of our 
fellow-countrymen. I propose to your Majesty 
to honor the memo of M. von Humboldt by a 
homage worthy of him, and to decide that his 
statue shall be placed in the galleries of Ver- 
sailles. Thus death will not separate him from 
the illustrious personages who were his admirers. 
and friends. AcuHILLE Foun.” 





a . 
_ From The Westminster Review. 

WEIMAR AND ITS CELEBRITIES. 

1. Geschichte des Hanses von Sachsen. Von 
Dr. Eduard Vehse. Hamburg. 1848. 

2. Briefe an Seine Schwester Henrietta. 
Von Karl Ludwig y. Knebel. Leipzig. 
1857. 


3. Weimar der Musen Hof. Leipzig. 1843. 
4, Géthe und die lustige Zeit zu Weimar. 
Von Aug. Diezmann. Leipzig.- 1857. 


THERE is no country which presents so 
many difficulties to the national historian as 
Germany ; none in which the principle of cen- 
tralization was so long and so completely ex- 
cluded, and in which it still exists in so im- 
perfect a degree. The Roman Germanic 
empire was in its very essence opposed to 
that principle. It was the secular representa- 
tion of the universality of the Church. Divided 
into above two hundred little States, which 
are completely independent of the other, be- 
ing connected by no link save one common 
tongue, Germany, despite her poets’ continual 
invocation of the “Fatherland,” has never 
had any real existence as a nation. Indeed, 
until the present century, the patriotic attach- 
ments and sympathies of her sons had always 
been confined to the particular spot which 
gave them birth. Whether in the Middle 
Ages, after the Reformation, or during the 
Thirty Years’ War, we find the same civil 
feuds and divisions. The Germans were 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, Saxons or Thuring- 
ians, Bavarians or Swabians. The triumphs 
of Frederick the Great, the most popular of 
German heroes, were the triumphs of one 
German over the other, the humiliation of the 
House of Hapsburg by that of Brandenburg. 
It was not till the galling yoke of Napoleon, 
by pressing with equal weight upon the whole 
empire, roused one universal thril! of shame 
and indignation, that for the first time, and 
for a brief space only, the Germans became 
indeed one nation, The peril over, the vic- 
tory achieved, they relapsed once more into 
their former condition, and in this they still 
remain. This was strikingly exemplified in 
the revolution cf 1848, when the mutual jeal- 
ousies between the various States, large and 
small, prevented the realization of their long- 
cherished project of forming a “united Ger- 
many.” 

Under these circumstances, a national his- 
tory must be admitted to be a most difficult 
undertaking. It is only within the last fifty 
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years that it has been attempted, and even 
now, despite the high merits and popularity 
of Wenzel, Haiiser, and some others, with 
but partial success. On the other hand, the 
number of provincial and dynastic historians 
is particularly large. - Justes, Moeser, Spit- 
tler, Schlosser, etc., have treated successively, 
With more or less talent, the origin and his- 
tory of the little principalities to which they 
severally belong. Dr. Vehse has followed in 
their footsteps. His “ History of the Prus- 
sian Court and People,” which appeared in 
1851, though very verbose and somewhat 
wearisome, still attracted sufficient attention 
to induce the author to follow it ap by others 
of the Courts of Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, ete. 
It is the last of these which has just reached 
a second edition, to which we now invite the 
reader’s attention, deriving as it does a* pecu- 
liar attraction from the individuals of whom 
it treats,—the eccentric John Frederic Car. 
Auguste, the friend and patron of Goethe, his 
mother Amelia, the noble and high-minded 
Duchess Louise, who forced even the con- 
queror and oppressor of her native. land to 
respect and admiration, and, above all, Goethe 
himself, and his contemporaries Wieland, 
Herder, and Schiller. The other volumes 
prefixed to this article also throw some new 
light on the habits, manners, and history of 
the Court of Weimar. We shall, therefore, 
freely avail ourselves of them while sketching, 
as we now propose to do, some of the more 
salient features and incidents of that Court. 
Weimar, indeed, is but a little spot on the 
map of Europe; but in the history of the em- 
pire to which it belongs, and, above all, in the 
history of the human mind, it occupies a far 
more conspicuous place than the proud capi- 
tals of Austria and Prussia. Its most bril- 
liant days were at the close of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century. 
This was the golden age of German _philoso- 
phy and literature, and almost all the cele- 
brated men of the epoch seem to have met in 
the capital of Carl Auguste’s dominions. The 
German rulers had never evinced much incli- 
nation to favor the development of literary 
genius in their own land. They either de- 
spised it as unworthy their attention, or 
dreaded it as inimical to their authority. It 
was to a foreign monarch that Klopstock was 
indebted for his pension, and all his worldly 
advantages. Schubert languished for ten 
long years in the prisons of Hohen-Asberg, 
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without one neighboring sovereign interesting 
himself in his behalf, and was at length in- 
debted for his freedom to the intercession’ of 
an English prince. Burger, poor and neg- 
lected, applied in vain to the greatest of Ger- 
man kings in his distress. Lessing owed 
nothing to any earthly potentate. Thus un- 
aided and unprotected, German poetry had 
slowly but successfully emerged from obscu- 
rity, and worked out its way to the light. As 
yet, indeed, it had achieved no signal triumph ; 
no mighty master of song, no Homer, no 
Dante, Milton, or Shakspeare had shone forth 
with dazzling splendor to form the wonder of 
succeeding ages. Even the “Megsiah” of 
Klopstock, hailed as it had been with raptur- 
ous applause, could not claim a place beside 
the glorious monunients of human genius of 
which Greece, Italy, and England may be 
so justly proud. But enough had been 
achieved to give hope and promise of brighter 
days. It was at this moment that a woman- 
regent of a little principality, numbering 
scarcely thirty thousand inhabitants, and hith- 
erto almost unknown and unnoticed, stepped 
forward as the good genius of her country’s 
muse, and forever associated her name with 
that of its most gifted sons. While Goethe, 
Schiller, Wieland, and Herder are remem- 
bered, Amelia of Weimar will not be forgotten 
in the literary annals of the land those great 
names adorn. 

The founder of the present reigning House 
of Weimar (the younger branch of the Saxon 
line, the “ Ernestonians,” called after the first 
of their race) was the Duke William, born in 
1598. He was one of eleven brothers, among 
whom was that Bernard, so famous in the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the unfortunate John 
Frederic, whose strange and tragic story still 
lives in the recollection of his countrymen. 
Like his brother, John Frederic offered his 
sword to the Protestant cause ; but the singu- 
larity of his character, and the dark reports 
already attached to his name, made him rather 
shunned than sought by his companions in 
arms. It was rumored that he had devoted 
himself to forbidden studies, and the faith in 
witchcraft and demonology was at that time 
so universally diffused, that the tale found 
easy credence. Far from seeking to destroy 
this impression, John Frederic did his best to 
confirm it. Shutting himself up in his hered- 
itary castle, he devoted his days and nights 





to the study of Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, 
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and other necromantic writers, in the hope of 
discovering the awful secrets of magic; his 
name became a byword, and nothing but his 
rank and position saved him from the fate of 
a sorcerer. In the year 1625 he entered the 
service of King Christian of Denmark, then 
at the head of the Protestant cause, in whose 
ranks his younger brother, the famous Ber- 
nard, had already enlisted.. But a dispute 
with a Danish officer, in which: his violent and 
unjustifiable conduct excited general indigna- 
tion, soon brought about his dismissal. Burn-' 
ing with rage, he abandoned the Protestant 
cause and faith, and joined the Imperial army, 
where he was well received. Ere long, how- 
ever, he was compelled to fly in consequence 
of a duel in which he ran his adversary through 
the body, and falling into the hands of the 
enraged Protestants, was thrown into a dun- 
geon and loaded with fetters, as at once a 
renegade, a traitor, a maniac, and magician— 
attributes, one alone of which would have 
sufficed to render him an object of universal 
horror and detestation. The Court of Weimar 
claiming him, he was given up to it on condi- 
tion of his being kept in close custody—a 
condition rigorously fulfilled. Caged like a 
wild beast, conscious that he was the object of 
general hatred and terror, the mind of the 
wretched captive, already deeply shaken, com- 
pletely gave way, till, in a fit of despair or 
insanity, he declared he had entered into a 
pact with the devil, had signed it with his 
blood, and hourly expected his deliverance by 
the Prince of Darkness. What passed on a 
certain awful night in the captive’s chamber 
has never been revealed to human ear; but ~ 
the next morning the wretched man was 
found dead on the floor, bathed in blood. 
The report was industriously spread that the 
foul fiend, enraged by his disclosure of their 
secret intercourse, had destroyed the wretched 
prisoner, as he had destroyed Faust, and so 
many others who had pledged their eternal 
weal, and that in the dead of night unearthly 
howlings had rent the air, and that the very 
walls had trembled as though shaken by an 
earthquake. But the immediate reception of 
the guards, who had watched the captive, into 
the Duke’s service, the lavish bestowal of 
presents on the captains and officers, and the 
absence of all investigation, seem to point to 
a more probable, though scarcely less horrid, 
solution of the gloomy tale. However this 
may be, the popular belief, as usual in Ger- 
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many, inclined to the supernatural version of 
the story. The building which had been the 
scene of the tragedy was shut up, and such 
was the terror with which it was regarded, 
that an inhabitant of Weimar ‘would have 
gone miles out of his way rather than pass it 
after sunset. At length, in 1817, it was 
pulled down, and its place supplied by modern 
houses, to which is attached no such fearful 
mystery. This.ctime. of fratricide, if indeed 
it was committed by the Duke of Weimar, is 
strangely in contrast with: his general charac- 
ter—that of ‘an honest, open-hearted man. 


He reigned peacefully for twenty years; his |. 


successor was so deeply engrossed by theo- 
logical pursuits, that he found little time for 
the duties of government; holding religious 
conferences, and examining his hearers on the 
state of their consciences, instead of attending 
to public affairs. His grandson, Ernest Au- 
gustus, was one of the most, singular charac- 
ters of the day, and occupies some amusing 
pages in the memoirs of the Margravine of 
Baireuth, who met him at her father-in-law’s 
court in 1732. He was carried off by a fever 
when his son, the father of Carl Auguste, had 
attained his eleventh year; and that prince 
likewise dying at the age of one-and-twenty, 
his widow, Amelia, became Dowager Duchess 
of Weimar. 

Amelia of Brunswick was born the 14th 
of October, 1742. The Court of Brunswick 
was at that period the most highly cultivated 
in Germany, and the princess enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a careful and solid education. 
Her youth, however, was far from happy. 
Her father stern, cold, and haughty, regarded 
his children, especially his daughters, as mere 
household appendages, to be disposed of as 
best suited his personal convenience and his 
political interests. The strict etiquette on 
which he insisted, not only deprived the young 
girl of all the delights of intimate friendship 
with those of her own age, but exercised a 
chilling influence even over the heart of her 
royal mother, and introduced itself like a dark 
spectre between parent and child. In 1756 
she was given in marriage to the Duke of 
Weimar. It was a union in which the heart 
had little share. “I was married as princesses 
generally are,” she said; nevertheless, she 
could not but rejoice at her deliverince from 
the harsh treatment to which she had been 
subjected under the parental roof, and which, 
it appears, went even to the length of blows. 





Her gentle sweetness, gained the confidence 
and affection of her not very congenial spouse, 
so as to render her married life at least sup 
portable, if not happy. In 1757 she became 
the mother of Carl Auguste. A year later 
her husband died, leaving her enciente with 
her second son, Constantine. By the Duke’s 
will, Amelia’s father was appointed Regent 
and guardian of mother and children; but at 
the expiration of a twelvemonth, the fair 
widow was declared of age by the Emperor, 
and invested with the sole regency of her lit- 
tle realm. 

Her position was a difficult one for a young, 
lovely, and inexperienced woman; but the 
zeal and earnestness with which she applied 
herself to her new duties went far to supply 
the place of the knowledge of affairs and prac- 
tical wisdom in which she was necessarily defi- 
cient. The following document, found among 
hef papers after her decease, will give some 
idea of her thoughts at this momentous epoch 
of her existence, and proves that it was not 
only in the family of Frederic William of 
Prussia that princesses were subject to cor- 
poreal chastisement :— 


“ My THOUGHTS. 


“From childhood my lot has been nothing 


but self-sacrifice. Never was education so 
little fitted as mine to form one destined to 
rule others. Those who directed it themselves 
needed direction; she to whose guidance I 
was entrusted was the sport of every passion, 
subject to innumerable, wayward caprices, of 
which I became the unresisting victim. Un- 
loved by my parents, ever kept in the back- 
ground, I was regarded as the outcast of the 
family. ‘The sensitive feelings I had received 
from nature made me keenly alive to this 
cruel treatment; it often drove me to despair; 
I became silent, reserved, concentrated, and 
thus gained a certain firmness, which gradu- 
ally degenerated into obstinacy. I suffered 
myself to be reproached, insulted, beaten, 
without uttering a word, and still as far as 
mg persisted in my own course. At 
ength in my sixteenth year I was married. 
In my seventeenth I became amother. It was 
the first unmingled joy I had ever known. It 
seemed to me as though a host of new and 
varied feelings had sprung into life with my 
child. My heart became lighter, my ideas 
clearer; I gained more confidence in myself. 
In my eighteenth year arrived the greatest 
epoch in my life. 1 became a mother for the 
second time, a widow, and Regent of the 
Duchy. ‘The sudden changes which one after 
another had taken place in my existence, 
created such a tumult in my mind, that for 
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some time I could scarcely realize what had 
occurred. A rush of ideas and feelings, all 
undeveloped, and no frierid to whom I could 
open my heart! I felt my own incapacity, 
and yet I was compelled to find every thing 
in my own resources, Never have I prayed 
with truer or deeper devotion than at that 
moment. I believe I might have become the 
greatest of saints. When the first storm was 
over,and I could look within and around with 
more calmness, my feelings were, I confess, 
those of awakened vanity, To be Regent! 
so young! to rule and command! It could 
not be-otherwise. But a secret voice whis- 
pered, Beware! I heard it, and my better 
reason triumphed. Truth and self-love strug-~ 
gled for the mastery; truth prevailed. Then 
came war. My brothers and nearest relations 
were crowned with laurels. Nothing was 
heard but the name of Brunswick! It was 
sung alike by friend and foe. This roused my 
ambition. I, too, longed for praise. Day and 
night I studied to render myself mistress of 
my new duties. Then I felt how absolutely I 
needed a friend in whom I could placé my 
entire confidence. There were many who 
courted my favors; some by flattery, others 
by a show of disinterestedness. I seemed to 
accept all,in the hope that among them I 
should find the pearl of great price. At 
length I did find it, and it filled me with the 
same joy which others experience at the dis- 
covery’of a treasure. Ifa prince, and the in- 
dividual he selects as a confidant, are both 
noble-minded, the sincerest affection may 
exist between them; and thus the question is 
decided, whether or no princes can have 
friends.” 


These extracts prove how deeply the young 
Duchess feit the responsibility of her new 
position. She soon displayed talents for gov- 
ernment which, in a wider sphere of action, 
might have given her a name in history. The 
state of the little Duchy was lamentable; the 
treasury was empty, agriculture was neglected, 
and the people were discontented. With the 
aid of her faithful ministers she succeeded in 
restoring something like order to the ex- 
hausted finances, established schools and char- 
itable asylums, and left untried no means of 
promoting the general prosperity. Disgusted 
by the wearisome etiquette of which her youth 
had been a victim, she banished all that was 
not absolutely indispensable to the due main- 
tenance of her dignity; while in her love of 
literature she succeeded in drawing round her 
a galaxy of genius which recalled the Court 
of Ferrara in the days of Alfonso. The first 
who answered her call was Herder. After 
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spending some years at Biickeburg, one of the 
innumerable little principalities into which 
Germany was then divided, he accepted her 
proposal to settle at Wiemar as chaplain and 
she ‘had estab- 


superintendent of the schools 
lished there. ae 

Few men have possessed greater virtues, 
or faculties more lofty and varied than Herder, 
Like Lessing, he may-be regarded as one of 
the pioneers of the German intellect. But 
his temper was too ‘uncertain, his sensibility 
too morbidly keen, to permit him to live on 
very good terms with those around him. He 
was perpetually imagining some offence where 
none was intended, and lending every word 
and action an import of which their authors 
probably had never even dreamt. He re- 
minds us ofan instrument of exquisite tone, 
in which, by some fault of mechanism, a slight 


but oft-recurring jar mars the delicious har 


mony. Perhaps his frequent attacks: of ill 
health, his position, which never exactly suited 
his taste orhis temperament, may in some de- 
gree account for the fits of irritability and 
hypochondria which at times darkened his 
noble nature. These defects, however, did 
not prevent him from being generally loved 
and admired both as a writer anda man. A 
poet, in the highest sense of the word, per- 
haps he was not, for in the creative faculty he 
was deficient ; but no man had a deeper sense 
of the beautiful, or keener powers of analysis 
and criticism. Indeed, whatever the defects 
of his works, they are forgotten amid their 
many beauties. In every line we trace a 
pure, noble, lofty spirit, the love of God and 
man; a mind equally removed from incredu- 
lity and bigotry. “He was inspired,” says 
Edgar Quinet, one of his warmest admirers, 
“by something nobler than love of fame, by 
a sincere and constant desire to promote the 
best and highest interests of humanity.” 
Weiland played a more conspicuous part 
than Herder at the little Court of Weimar. 
When he first made his appearance, he was 
at the very zenith of his popularity, the pride 
and darling of his countrymen. His “Oberon,” 
indeed, on which his celebrity principally if 
not entirely rests, the only one of his numer- 
ous productions which still maintains its place 
among the classic works of Germany, was not 
yet composed, but his poem of “ Musarion,” 
in which Goethe delighted, and the classic 
romance, the “ Agathon,” now almost for- 
gotten, sufficed to raise him to the very pin+ 
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nacle of literary fame. The latter, indeed, 
had called forth the unmingled praises of the 
severe Lessing, who, in his “ Dramaturgie,” 
declared it, without contradiction, “the most 
remarkable work of its era.” Carl Auguste 
was then in his sixteenth year. The high and 
varied endowments, and the private virtues of 
Wieland, decided the Duchess on selecting 
him as the preceptor of the young prince. 
The appointment, indeed, was not unopposed, 
for spotless as was Wieland’s life, his works 
were by no means equally immaculate; and 
it was but too easy to point out passages, both 
in the “ Agathon” and “ Musarion,” strangely 
at variance with that sound and lofty morality 
which ought to form the basis of every educa- 
tion, more especially that of one born to rule 
the destinies of his fellow-men. But the 
Duchess, who despite her unsullied purity, 
was somewhat tainted ‘by the philosophy of 
the day, and who held the delusive though 
plausible theory, that no license of tone, or 
warmth of coloring, could injure any really 
healthful and high-toned mind, cast these ob- 
jections to the wind. We have Wieland’s 
well-known honor as guarantee that he never 
betrayed the sacred trust reposed in him. 
But there were not wanting many who at- 
tributed that tendency to licentious habits— 
which was the only stain upon Carl Auguste’s 
many virtues—if not to the instructions of his 
tutor, at least to the perusal of his works, the 
evil effects of which even his example could 
not suffice to neutralize. The emolument 
offered to Wieland was so small as to appear 
almost ludicrous in our eyes. He was to re- 
ceive 1000 gulden, or £90 per annum, for 
three years, to be followed by the magnificent 
pension of 300 gulden, or £23 per annum for 
life. But in this world every thing is com- 
parative. The £90 went further in Germany 
in the eighteenth century than £300 would 
in England at the present day. 

The tastes of the inhabitants were simple. 
The price of all the necessaries of life was 
comparatively .small.* Schiller, some years 
later, declared that he could live charmingly 
at Jena for 300 florins, or £60 per annum, 
with wife and children; that he had a servant 
who, when necessary, could perform the part 
of 'a secretary, for 18s. per quarter, and a car- 
riage and horses for £60 per annum. Thus 


* Beef was 4 kreutzers (a penny farthing), per 
pound; wood 6 gulden, or 11s. a load; (it is now 
28 guiden); and every thing in proportion. 
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Wieland’s salary, with what he gained by his 
literary labors, was sufficient for his wants and 
those of an increasing family. The close inti- 
macy between the Duchess Amelia and her 
son’s tutor was broken only by death. Nor 
could even the more brilliant glory of a Goethe 
or a Schiller eclipse his in the estimation of 
this devoted friend. 

In 1776 the Duchess resigned the eins of 
government to Carl Auguste, then eighteen 
years of age, and set out for Italy, that land 
which had ever been the darling dream of 
her existence. 1 

“ My son,” were her last words on quitting 
her little capital, “I confide to your hands 
the happiness of your subjects; be it your 
care, as it has been mine.” In many respects 
Carl Auguste was no ordinary man. Frederick 
the Great, who saw him at the Court of Bruns 
wick in 1771, when he was but fourteen, de- 
clared he had never beheld a youth who at 
an early age justified such lofty hopes; and 
in 1775, the prince-primate Dalberg, writing 
to Goérres, observes, “ he unites an excellent 
understanding to all the frankness and true 
heartiness of his age; he has a princely soul 
such as I have never yet seen. Taught both 
by precept and example to place little value 
upon empty pomp and splendor, he carries his 
dislike to all courtly forms and ceremonials to 
an even exaggerated degree.” How early and 
how well Carl Auguste had learned to value 
genius, is evident from the discourse he ad- 
dressed to his Council .in his nineteenth year, 
in which he expressed his intention of inviting 
Goethe to his Court. “ The judgment of the 
world,” observes the young prince, “ may per- 
haps censure me for placing Dr. Goethe in 
my most important university, without his 
having passed the grades of professor, chan- . 
cellor, etc. The world judges according to 
its own prejudices; but I do not act like 
others for the sake of fame, or the approba 
tion of the world, but to justify myself before 
God and my own conscience.” 

Occasionally the thoughtlessness and reck- 
less love of pleasure, which in his earlier 
years contrasted so strangely with the Duke’s 
loftier qualities of head and heart, may have 
led him astray ; but his nature was essentially 
generous and noble ; his ear ever open to the 
cry of the suffering and distressed, his hand 
ever ready, so far as his means allowed, toaid 
them. In 1774 the Duke left Weimar to 
celebrate his union with the Princess Louise. 
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On his way through Frankfort, Goethe, al- 
ready celebrated as the author of * Gotz von 
Berlichingen ” and “ Werter,” was introduced 
to him. Fascinated: by the charm of his 
genius, by the grace and gaiety of his man- 
ner, the Duke invited him to visit his Court ; 
and Goethe, only too happy to escape from 
Frankfort, and from the vicinity of the fair 
Lili—that bright being he had, at least as he 
imagined, once so passionately loved, but 
whom he had, as usual, discovered was not a 
meet partner for his glorious destinies—at 
once accepted the proposition. 

It was arranged that the Duke’s chamber- 
lain, Herr von Kalb, who, having lingered 
behind at Strasburg to execute some com- 
missions of his master, was to arrive at 
Frankfort on a certain day, should call for the 
new guest. But days and weeks passed on, 
and no Von Kalb made his appearance. 
Goethe’s father was a burgher of the old 
school, and thoroughly disliking kings and 
princes, had always been exceedingly averse 
to the project. He now insisted that the 
whole affair was a hoax, and urged his son to 
wait no longer, but to set off at once on his 
long-proposed journey to Italy, and Goethe 
at length consented. In the journal he now 
commenced, which, however, was carried on 
only for a very brief period, we find certain 
expressions which induce the belief that his 
resolutions to break off his marriage with Lili 
were aided by a dawning inclination for 
another, Augusta Stolberg, sister to the two 
counts of that name. “How shall I call 
thee,” he writes, “thou whom I cherish as a 
spring blossom in my heart? Thou shalt 
bear the name of fairest flower. How shall 
I take leave of thee? Comfort—for it is 
time—the full time. A few days, and already 
— Oh, farewell!‘ Am I, then, only in the 
world to involve myself eternally in involun- 
tary guilt ?” 

The meaning of these last words is not 
very apparent, unless it be that Goethe's feel- 
ings towards Augusta were of a warmer 
nature than has generally been supposed. 
The correspondence is altogether of the most 
romantic cast; and many of the letters, writ- 
ten long before Goethe’s engagement with 
Lili was broken off, sound not a little strange 
from a man passionately attached and al- 
ready affianced to: another. “My dearest,”) 
he writes, in one of the earliest of these 





epistles, “I will give you no name, for what 


are the names of friend, sister, beloved, bride, 
or even a word which would comprehend all 
these, in. comparison with my feelings? I 
can write no more.” To this he added his 
silhouette, entreating she would send him 
hers in return; the receipt of it seems to 
have filled him with delight. “How com- 
pletely is my belief in physiognomy con- 
firmed,” he writes; “that pure, thoughtful 
eye, that sweet firm nose, those dear lips. 
Thanks, my love, thanks. Oh! that I could 
repose in your heart, rest in your eyes.” It 
is true that Goethe had never seen Augusta, 
and that her rank as Countess rendered a 
union with her in those days almost impossi- 
ble; so strict was the line of demarcation 
between the nobles and burghers, that even 
Goethe’s already brilliant fame would not 
have enabled him to surmount the barrier. 
Nor, perhaps, did the idea ever take a tangi- 
ble form ;.but it seems pretty certain that 
this half-ideal, half-romantic passion for one 
whom imagination invested with every con- 
ceivable perfection, tended somewhat to cool 
his affection for the gay, open-hearted young 
creature, who, while loving him with truth 
and tenderness, was too much accustomed to 
homage to hang upon his every word and 
look as Fredricka had done, and Augusta 
seemed inclined to do.* 

Goethe proceeded to Heidelburg, and from 
thence was about to depart to Italy when the 
long-expected messenger from Weimar at- 
rived, and he set off posthaste for the little 
capital of which he was henceforth to be the 
brightest ornament. His appearance was the 
signal for fétes and rejoicings, and he him- 
self seems to have given free vent to the spirit 
of youthful gaiety and love of pleasure which 
at this time possessed him. 

The author of the “ Musen Hof,” who is 
nevertheless one of his warmest admirers, 
declares that his immediate influence over 
the young Duke was not peculiarly beneficial, 
as he led him into dissipations prejudicial 
alike to his health and domestic happiness, 
and certainly the letters of his contempora- 
ries,—of Bottiger, Berteuch, Knebel, nay ot 
Madame von Stein herseif—seem to have cor 
roborated this assertion. “Goethe,” says the 
latter, “ causes a terrible commotion here ; all 
our happiness has disappeared. A ruler dis 


* Mr. Lewes does not appear to attach any im- 
portance to this correspondence, and scarcely 
notices it; but it will be found published in extenso. 
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satisfied with himself and every one about 
him, risking his life constantly in mad follies, 
with little health to sustain him, a mother an- 
noyed and vexed, a wife discontented, etc.” 
It is evident that the strange mode of exist- 
ence in,which the Duke and Goethe indulged, 
and the infelicity of the royal pair which 
seems to have been the result, must have at- 
tracted general attention, since it reached the 
ears of Klopstock, and induced the aged poet 
to address a letter to Goethe on the subject, 
which, like most advice of a similar nature, 
served only to displease all parties. 

We will not enter further into this much- 
vexed question. At all events, Goethe soon 
grew weary of a mode of life so little in ac- 
cordance with the higher aspirations of the 
poet’s soul. He gradually retired more and 
more from the noisy pleasures of the court, 
spending a considerable portion of his time in 
the quiet retirement of his garden pavilion. 
A new and all-engrossing passion had like- 
wise its share in withdrawing him from pur- 
suits unworthy of his nobler nature. He 
loved, not indeed for the first, second, or third 
time, as his annals attest, but with a warmth, 
a tenderness, and above all, a constancy, which 
neither the fair, innocent, and trusting Fred- 
ricka, nor the bright and graceful Lili, had 
been able to inspire. And yet the woman to 
whom was reserved the triumph of fettering 
for ten long years the heart of one of the 
most gifted and most inconstant of mortals, 
was no longer in the early bloom of woman- 
hood ; she had attained her thirty-third year, 
and Goethe was buftwenty-eight. Beautiful 
in the strict sense of the word she had never 
been, but there was a mingled grace, sweet- 
ness, and dignity in her glance and demeanor 
which exercised a singular fascination on 
all around her. Goethe, the young, the gal- 
lant, the admired of all admirers, was at 
once enthralled by her spell. “I can only 
explain,” he writes to Wieland, “the power 
she exercises over me by the theory of the 
transmigration of souls. Yes! we were for- 
merly man and wife. Now, I can find no 
name for us, for the past, the future.” Unluck- 
ily, Charlotte von Stein was already the wife 
of another, the mother of six children. That 
she returned the passion of her adorer can- 
not be doubted; but, if we are to believe the 
assurance of her son, in his preface to Goethe’s 
letters to his mother, and the testimony of 
many of her contemporaries, among others, 





that of Schiller—she never transgressed the 
strictest bounds of virtue. She had been 
indoctrinated with the questionable morality 
of the eighteenth century, and was married 
while yet a girl to a man infinitely her inferior 


in all mental endowments, and for whom she © 


had little sympathy or affection. She was 
thrown, by her position as lady of honor to 
the Dowager Duchess, into the constant soci- 
ety of the young and brilliant genius—already 
the day-star of his age and country. Proud 
in conscious virtue, it is perhaps not to be 
wondered at that she could not prevail on 


herself to break an intercourse so replete with ° 


every charm of intellect and fancy, to refuse 


an homage so flattering alike to her heart . 


and her vanity, if she permitted herself to be 
the Laura of this new Petrarch :— 


“Indeed,” observes Frederick von Stein, 
“if this correspondence proves that emotions 
even dangerous in their warmth were not far 
distant from this intercourse, it also serves to 
place in a still stronger light the virtue and 

rudence of the woman who, while keeping 
her young, gifted, and ardent lover within the 
limits of the strictest reserve, still contrived 


to reconcile him to her severity, by sincere - 


sympathy in all his trials, both mental and 
material, by fully comprehending his glorious 
vocation, and by soothing him with the most 
sincere and lasting friendship.” 

More than one German author, especially 
Adolphe Stahr, in his well-known work 
“ Weimar and Jena,” has actually censured 
Madame von Stein in no measured terms for 
refusing to accede to Goethe's entreaties that 
she would obtain a divorce from her husband, 
the father of her children, against whom she 
had no just cause of complaint, and become 
his wife,—that is, when he found it impossible 
to induce her to listen to a suit of any other 
description. Upon this refusal is thrown the 
whole responsibility of the poet’s subsequent 
liaison with Christina Vulpius. These au- 
thors seem never even to imagine that there 
may be some slight fault on Goethe's side; 
that if Madame von Stein was blamable in 
admitting him to an intimacy endangering 
her peace of mind, if not her conjugal fidelity, 
he was not perfectly justifiable in seeking 
with all the eloquence of genius to win the 
heart of a woman already bound by the most 
sacred ties to another. But Nemesis was not 
forgetful. The connection which in a mo- 
ment of ennui and weariness Goethe formed 
with Christina Vulpius—a connection which 
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he had not the courage or cruelty to break, 
and which he ultimately confirmed by mar- 
riage—embittered his latter years, and could 
not but exercise an unfavorable influence on 
his whole nature. Would not Fredricka or 
Lili have been a more genial companion than 
Christina Vulpius for that great poet of 
whom his native land is so justly proud? 
Who could have dreamt of such a bride for 
the beautiful and gifted Apollo, as Adolphe 
Stahr calls him, when he first set foot in the 
dominions of Carl Auguste! 

Weimar, consecrated to all lovers of poetry, 
scarcely deserved the name of a town when 
Goethe first lived there. Schiller, in a letter 
to Kérner, calls it “something between a 
town anda hamlet.” Goethe laughingly ob- 
served one day to his friend Zetter, when the 
latter spoke of building a theatre for the peo- 
ple, “ How is it possible to talk of the people 
of Weimar in this little residence, where there 
are ten thousand poets and five hundred in- 
habitants ?” * 

The park did not then exist. A few trees 
alone waved on the spot now so beautifully 
diversified with verdant wood and grassy 
lawn. On the Curplatz, now covered with 
stately houses, stood nothing save the straw- 
thatched huts of the Weimar peasants; one 
thing only have we to regret in the changes 
which have gradually transformed an insig- 
nificant village into a stately city. On the 
esplanade, which as late as 1770 was the fa- 
vorite promenade of the good inhabitants, 
stands a dwelling so humble as scarcely to 
attract attention among the more conspicuous 
buildings around. It is the house of Schiller. 
Here, in this modest retreat, did the author 
of “ Wallenstein” spend the latter years of 
his existerfee. He purchased it at the high 
price, as he called it, of 4000 gulden, £360. 
He entered it on the 29th of April, full of 
delight at possessing one spot on earth he 
could call his own. A heavy domestic calam- 
ity soon came to damp this joy. Within a 
few days he received a letter informing him 
of the death of his mother, that mother to 
whom he was so devotedly attached. The 
blow was a heavy one. Amid every change 
of place and scene, domestic joys and sor- 
rows, amid fame, homagé, toil and suffering, 
his heart had ever clung with inexpressible 
fondness to the home of his childhood, and 
above all to the parent who had watched over 
his infant years. 
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“ Would,” he writes to his sister, “ that I 
had been able to aid you in tending our be- 
loved mother during her last illness. O 
dear sister, now our parents are sunk to rest, 
the most holy bond which united us is torn 
asunder. It makes me unspeakably sad, and 
I feel desolate though surrounded by the loved 
and loving. Yet I have you, too, my sister, to 
whom I can fly in joy and sorrow, Oh! let 
us, now there are but three of us remainin 
in the paternal house, cling close to ca 
other. Never forget you have a loving brother. 
I remember vividly the days of our youth, 
when we were all in all to each other. Life 
has divided our destiny; but confidence and 
affection may at least remain unalterable.” . 

It is scarcely possible to enter without a 
feeling of deep emotion that humble dwelling, 
where so many glorious works of genius were 
brought forth, where one of the purest and 
noblest spirits that ever breathed on earth 
passed away. Three years only was Schiller 
permitted to inhabit this lowly but pleasant 
abode, so modest that even Goethe’s house, 
though not particularly splendid, looks like a 
palace in comparison. The middle story, in 
which the family resided, is let; only the 
room which Schiller himself inhabited is 
shown to the visitor, the town having at length 
purchased the house. In the centre stands 
the table on which he was in the habit of 
writing, that very table which, as he informed 
his friend Korner, “cost two carolines,” a 
heavy sum for his narrow finances at that 
period. It is of the very commonest wood, 
and so low as perfectly to explain his unfortu- 
nate habit of bending over it when composing. 
One drawer was always filled with half-rotten 
apples, the smell of which was peculiarly 
agreeable to the poet, the walls are covered 
with green paper, the furniture is of light 
mahogany, covered with leather. A little 
guitar, a few bad-colored prints of Palermo, 
the bed in which Schiller breathed his last, a 
portrait taken from his bust, and a second 
painted after death—these complete the pic- 
ture. When Schiller resided at this cottage 
it had nothing but green trees around and up- 
land slopes before it. 

Improvements, however, so far as the duke’s 
finances allowed, went on rapidly under the 
supervision of the almost ubiquitous Goethe. 
The park owes its origin to a tragic incident 
which occurred about the beginning of 1780 
—the suicide of a young and blooming girl, 
Christel von Lasberg, who in despair at the: 
infidelity of her lover, destroyed herself on a 
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spot Goethe was compelled to pass on his 
way to and from the ducal castle. This af- 
fected him painfully, the more so as his 
“ Werter ” was found in her pocket, though it 
appeared that this was but an accidental coin- 
cidence. At first he resolved on erecting a 
monument to her memory, but abandoned 
this project, “ because,” as he said, “ one could 
neither pray nor love there.” But the gloom 
of the spot, overhung by dark pine trees, and 
peopled by such terrible recollections, became 
intolerable to Goethe, and he determined to 
try and lend it a more cheerful aspect. To 
this end he had some of the trees cut down, 
the rocks planted with shrubs and flowers ; 
this suggested the idea of further changes, 
which at length resulted in that beautiful 
park which is now the principal ornament to 
Weimar. 


“The duke and Goethe,” says Wieland to 
Merck, June 3rd, 1778, “came back yester- 
day afternoon from their trip to Leipsig, 
Dessau, and Berlin. In the evening I went 
with my wife and both my eldest girls to see 
the exercise grounds opposite Goethe’s gar- 
den, and arranged sepording to his own plans ; 
thence I proceeded to the so-named ‘ Star,’ to 
show my wife the new Poemata, which has 
been made by the duke, after Goethe’s de- 
signs, and is laid out with wonderful skill, to 
represent a wild, solitary, yet not completely 
sequestered, assemblage of rocks, where Goethe 
and the duke often dine together with some 
goddess or half goddess. We met both with 
the fair Corinna Schréder, who, with her ex- 
quisite attic elegance, her lovely form, her 
simple yet inexpressively graceful attire, looks 
like the very nymph of this sequestered spot.” 


The words “ in the society of some goddess,” 
let us into something of the secret origin of 
the Weimar scandal. There were other pleas- 
ures, however, of a less objecti6nable charac- 
ter :— 


“ Last Saturday,” writes Wieland to Merck, 
August 21st, 1779, “we drove to Goethe’s, 
who had invited the Duchess Amelia to spend 
the evening with him in his garden, to regale 
her with all the poems he had composed 
during her absence. We dined in a charming 
solitary spot. When we rose from table, and 
the doors were thrown open, we beheld before 
us a scene which resembled a realization of a 
poet’s dream. The whole banks of the Ilm 
were illuminated quite in the taste of Rem- 
brandt, a wondrous enchanting mixture of 
light and shadow, which produced an effect 
beyond all description. The duchess was de- 
lighted, so were we all. As we descended 
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the little steps of the hermitage, and wandered 
along the banks of the Ilm, amid the rocks 
and bushes which unite this spot with the 
Star, the whole vision changed into a number 
of small pictures, ‘au Rembrandt,’ which one 
could have looked on forever. The carnival 
time,” he continues, “ has brought with it its 
usual gayeties, and we have done our best to 
make the ordinary court malady, ‘ ennui,’ as 
brilliant ss possible.” 

The limited finances of the little court 
somewhat interfered with these courtly amuse- 
ments. Carl Auguste often found himself in 
difficulties, which neither his own skill, nor 
that of his counsellors, could’ suffice to re- 
move. When tormented by some of these 
petty annoyances, or fatigued with the cares 
of state, he would retire to a little country- 
house, where, dismissing all his train, he would 
remain alone. 


“Tt is just ten o'clock,” he writes to Knebel; 

“Tam sitting at the window, and writing: to 
you. The day has been exquisitely beautiful, 
and this my first evening of liberty I have en- 
joyed to the utmost. I feel so far removed 
rom the affairs of earth, so completely in a 
better, a higher sphere. Man is not destined 
to be the miserable ‘ phlister’ of this every- 
day life. Never do we feel so noble, so ele- 
vated, as when we behold the sun sink to 
rest and the stars rise, and know that all this 
is created for its own sake alone, not for that. 
of man, and yet we enjoy it as though it were 
all made for us. I will bathe with the even- 
ing star, and draw in newlife. Till then fare- 
well. Icome from my bath. The water was 
cold, night already lay upon its bosom. It 
seems as though I had plunged into the cold 
night itself when I took the first dip, all was 
so calm, so holy. Over the distant hills rose 
the full moon. All was silent, and the intense 
stillness made me hear, or fancy I heard, 
purer sounds than those which really reached 
the ear.” ° 


The individual to whom this letter is ad- 
dressed enjoyed, next to Goethe, the confi- 
dence and affection of the duke. Knebel, 
better known as the friend and companion of 
poets and princes than by any celebrity of his 
own, was one of those peculiarly constituted 
natures which seem destined to act rather in 
calling forth the powers of others, than in 
displaying their own. These perhaps are, on 
the whole, the happiest. Free from those 
feverish impulses, that burning thirst for fame, 
which so often torment more highly gifted 
spirits, they can enjoy to the full the produc- 
tions of genius without envy or regret. They, 
too, are poets; but they are content to find 
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poetry in life and nature, in the summer 
flowers, in the murmur of the fountain, in the 
whispering of the breeze, instead of attempt- 
ing to give it form and shape in verse. They 
compose, but only for the amusement of a 
leisure hour, yet no men have had more in- 
fluence on the great minds of their age. 
Most rare and valuable are such spirits, suffi- 
ciently gifted to appreciate the lofty endow- 
ments of genius, to sympathize in all its va- 
ried moods and sublime aspirations, and yet 
content to play the humble part of confidant 
and admirer. Such a man was Knebel. His 


_literary works, though not absolutely devoid 


of merit, have been long since forgotten, but 
the ascendency he exerted over the intellect 
of the great men of his country and his time 
has associated his name lastingly with theirs. 

Descended from a Flemish family, he was 
born at Wallenstein, in Ottingen, 1744. One 
of his ancestors having paid the penalty of 
his religious opinions by a cruel death under 
Philip IL., the family had fled from the land 
of their-birth, and taken refuge in Germany. 
Stern, harsh, and unbending, Knebel’s father 
was feared rather than loved by his son, and 
the youth always attributed his timidity in 
after-life to the severity exercised towards 
him in childhood. His delicate and somewhat 
fastidious tastes seemed continually in the 
way. At the university they rendered the 
rude habits of his companions insupportable. 
When he entered the service of Frederick the 
Great, he found the want of education and 
literary taste among his brother officers still 
more intolerable. He felt like an automaton, 
deprived of all individuality of action; and, 
despite the royal notice, with which he was oc- 
casionally honored, he grew sad and dispirited. 

Knebel spent ten years in the Prussian ser- 
vice—ten long and weary years as he calls 
them. In 1772 he obtained his discharge 
with a small pension, and a letter of introduc- 
tion to the young Duchess of Weimar from 
the Crown Prince, in whose regiment he had 
served. By her he was graciously received, 
while by Wieland, who already resided at 
Weimar, as tutor to the young duke, he was 
warmly welcomed. In 1773 he was himself 
appointed professor of mathematics to Carl 
Auguste and his brother. -Shortly afterwards 
he accompanied the princes on a visit to some 
of the courts of Germany, and afterwards to 
Paris, Knebel was delighted with the novelty 
of all he beheld, and especially with the grace 
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of French manners. “They may say what 
they like,’’ he wrote to Wieland, “ the French 
are an agreeable and amiable people; nowhere 
else does one find so much urbanity.” “I 
saw a good deal of Diderot,” he adds in a 
subsequent letter. He expressed his amaze- 
ment that Mendelssohn was not admitted to 
the Royal Academy of Berlin. Though roy- 
alty still seemed to reign supreme, the revolu- 
tionary spirit was already abroad. “Many 
young men ofdistinguished talent,” says Knebel 
in his letters, “repeated to me continually 
that henceforward all must be equal—nobles, 
peers, burghers, and peasant, and such like 
trash.” He was not keen-sighted enough to 
discern through the bright and glowing at- 
mosphere that surrounded him—the dark 
clouds, big with the mighty changes, already 
slowly looming on the verge of the horizon, 
so soon to cover all with its gloomy folds, and 
to burst in thunder over Europe. 

Next to Goethe and Knebel, the most inti- 
mate friend of Carl Auguste was his chamber- 
lain, Frederich von Einsedel. Born 1750, he 
commenced his court career as page; he was 
then promoted to the rank of chamberlain to 
the Dowager Duchess Amelia; in 1770 he was 
named privy councillor. Himself gay, joyous, 
and light-hearted, he had while page played 
prank upon prank, which had already become 
proverbial in the court chronicles of Weimar. 
In after-life his gladsome temperament, his 
frank and open manners, and generous nature, 
secured him the lasting favor of his royal 
master. His very failings served as subjects 
of amusement rather than anger. His consti- 
tutional laziness varied by fits of feverish ac- 
tivity, and his strange absence of mind during 
which he might be robbed of hat, gloves, or 
watch, without his ever perceiving it, diverted 
the ennui to which, despite the presence of a 
Goethe, or a Herder and a Wieland, this little 
court seems to have been peculiarly subject. 
Einsedel, however, must have had merits of a 
higher order than mere harmlessness and 
good humor, or he would scarcely have been 
admitted to the intimate friendship of Herder 
and Schiller. “He is an excellent, unaf- 
fected man,” writes the latter to Kérner, in 
1803, and far from devoid of talent. Ein- 
sedel’s private life, however, was any thing but 
immaculate, and some of his adventures 
might serve as a curious illustration of the 
times and the atmosphere in which he lived. 
He had become desperately enamored of a 
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Madame von Werthein, who, yielding to her 
passion, abandoned home, husband, friends, 
and country to follow her seducer. Not com- 
pletely dead, however, to the shame of thus 
publicly violating all her holiest duties, she 
had recourse to one of the most extraordinary 
stratagems ever devised by a romantic female 
head. She took advantage of the fainting fits 
to which she was occasionlly subject, to feign 
death. With the connivance of her attend- 
ants, she contrived to steal out of the house 
unperceived, while a doll was buried in her 
stead. She then proceeded with her lover to 
Africa, where he proposed exploring certain 
gold mines by which he expected to make his 
fortune. The affair turned out a complete 
failure, and Einsedel returned poorer than he 
went, with his fair and frailcompanion. Great 
was the amazement and indignation of hus- 
band and friends on beholding the resuscita- 
tion of her they believed long since buried in 
the vaults of her ancestors. But in German 
courts in the eighteenth century such affairs 
were not regarded as involving any very great 
amount of moral turpitude. The Court of 
Weimar indeed was virtue itself, compared 
with those of Dresden, of Wurtemburg, and 
Hanover; but even here “excess of love” 
was held as sufficient excuse for every sin. 
There was a strange mixture of the maudlin 
and the licentious. . French immorality grafted 
on German sentimentality. A separation was 
obtained, and Madame W. became the wife of 
her lover. LEinsedel lived to the age of 
seventy-eight, and died in 1828, 

In 1796 Weimar received a new visitor in 
the author of “Hesperus.”. The mingled 
naiveté and singularity of his demeanor, his 
animated and poetic language, full of thoughts 
and images at once tender and ironical—for 
he spoke as he wrote—his enthusiastic belief 
in the progress of humanity, charmed Herder 
to such a degree, that he wrote to Jacobi— 
“ Heaven has given me in Jean Paul a treasure 
which I dare not hope I merit. He is all in- 
tellect, all soul, a melodious sound from the 
mighty golden harp of humanity, that harp 
of which so many chords are snapped or 
broken.” By Goethe he was more coldly re- 
ceived :— 

“Tt was with apprehension, almost with 
terror,” he writes to his friend Otto, “that I 
entered the abode of Goethe.. Every one de- 
picted him as cold and indifferent to all earthly 
things. Madame von Kalb had told me that 
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he no longer admired any thing, not even his 
own works, Every word, she said, is an icicle, 
ogee to strangers, whom he is with diffi- 
culty persuaded to admit to his presence. 
His house struck me. It was the only one in 
Weimar built in the Italian style; from the 
very staircase it is a museum of statues and 
pictures. The god at length appeared; he 
was cold; he expressed himself in monosyl- 
lables only, and without the slightest em- 
phasis. Tell him, said Knebel, that the 
French have just entered Rome. ‘ Hein,’ re- 
plied the god. His person is bony, his physi- 
ognomy full of fire, hislooka sun. At length 
our conversation on the arts, and on the 
ene of the public, perhaps also the 
champagne, animated him, and then at length 
I felt that I was with Goethe! His language 
is not flowery and brilliant like that of Herder ; 
it is incisive, calm, and resolute. He con- 
cluded by reading, or rather performing, one 
of his unpublished poems, a composition truly 
sublime. Thanks to this, the flames of his 
heart pierced their crust of ice, and he pressed 
the hand of the enthusiast Jean Paul. How 
shall I describe his mode of reading. It was 
like the distant roar of thunder mingled with 
the soft dripping of a summer shower. No! 
there is no one in the world like Goethe! 
We must be friends.” 


This desire was not destined to be fulfilled. 
The author ef “ Quintus Filein ” was too dia- 
metrically opposed, not only as a writer but 
as an individual to the poet of “ Faust” or 
“Tasso” to allow of any real or lasting inti- 
macy. 

One of the most eccentric and most trouble- 
some personages of the little Court of Weimar 
was Constantine, the Duke’s brother. He 
possessed neither the intellectual endowments 
nor the generous nature of Carl Auguste. 
Knebel, who was appointed his tutor in 1782, 
had in vain endeavored to inspire him with 
loftier tastes. An unfortunate liaison with a 
beautiful girl, Carolina von S——, produced 
so much scandal, that the Duke sent him 
from. Weimar, on his travels to Italy, accom- 
panied by the Councillor Albrecht von ' 
a talented and excellent man, but apparently 
not a very amusing companion. Constantine 
soon grew weary of so grave a Mentor. 
Arrived at Paris, he plunged, despite his com- 
panion’s admonitions, into all the dissipations 
of that brilliant capital, and ere long fell into 
the snare of a clever actress, Mademoiselle 
Darsaincourt, whose wit, intrigue, and beauty 
completely enthralled him. Yielding to her 
counsel, he got rid of the perpetual presence 
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of his guardian, by assigning him under some 
pretext, a place in another carriage, while his 
mistress took hers beside him. He then set 
off, not for Italy, but to London. 

Poor Albrecht, from a sense of duty, fol- 
lowed him, but finding his admonitions utterly 
useless, returned in despair to Weimar. In 
vain did Carl Auguste recall his brother, he 
disregarded his commands. Of his life in 
London little is recorded, but it is probable 
that it was not of a yery reputable nature. 
At length, in 1783, his resources failing, he 
setout forGermany. Somewhat embarrassed 
how to dispose of his companion, he dis- 
patched her beforehand. Carl Auguste, how- 
ever, would not permit her to set foot in his 
dominions, and she was forced to return to 
France, despite the entreaties and remon- 
strances of her despairing lover. 


“ This last catastrophe,” writes Carl Auguste 
to Knebel, January 5th, 1784, “has been of 
service to Constantine, apparently at least. 
The society here endeavored to prove its ad- 
herence to me by openly blaming his conduct, 
and shunning his company, so that he was 
left to almost complete solitude. This de- 
cided condemnation was very painful to him, 
and made him feel how essential is a certain 
degree of exterior decency at least to procure 
a reception in good society, and that even his 
rank could not protect him from contempt 
and neglect. He has now adopted an appear- 
ance of respectability, fulfils more exactly the 
ordinary duties of life, and performs his part 
well enough to be regarded as an educated 
member of society. I am seeking to obtain 
his admission into the Saxon service.” 


Constantine died in 1803. 

Amid this circle of genius, wit, fancy, and 
gallantry, verging on libertinism, stood the 
Duchess Louise, like one of those pure, calm, 
beautiful, though somewhat stiff and stately 
figures of Holbein or Vandyke, among the 
loose and lovely groups of a Rubens or a Lily. 
Endowed with every grace of mind and per- 
son, seemingly formed to enjoy and bestow 
felicity, united to one of the most charming 
and noble-minded princes of the age, Louise 
was still unhappy and alone. The circum- 
stances which led to this sense of isolation 
were trifling in themselves; yet in such a 
position as that Bf the young duchess, they 
sufficed to darken all her prospects of domes- 
tic bliss. Educated with the utmost severity, 
accustomed to the observance of the most 
rigid etiquette and the strictest reserve, Louise 
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found herself suddenly transplanted into an 
atmosphere diametrically opposite to that in 
which her whole existence had hitherto been 


| passed. We have seen how completely, both 


in private and public life, the Duchess Amelia 
and her son had thrown aside those weari- 
some observances which in other German 
Courts were still held as necessary appen- 
dages to royalty, and which the young Louise 
had learned to regard with almost supersti- 
tious reverence. At Weimar, on the contrary, 
all was simplicity, gaiety, equality, and fra- 
ternity. In their desire to do away with the 
useless encumbrances imposed by their rank, 
the duke and duchess had in fact uncon- 
sciously gone a little too far, and infringed 
something of that strict decorum which is 
one of the best safeguards of royalty. 

Louise was surprised, pained, even shocked. 
Her high and perhaps exaggerated sense of 
what was due alike to the bride and the prin- 
cess, was perpetually wounded. The charms 
of intellectual intercourse with such men as 
Goethe, Herder, Wieland, and Schiller, the 
gay good humor of her thoughtless but really 
noble-minded consort, the grace and sweet- 
ness of her mother-in-law, would have recon- 
ciled most women to the sacrifice of some of 
their early prejudices. But Louise, with all 
her lofty qualities, was wanting in that flexi- 
bility of character which could alone have 
secured her felicity under existing circum- 
stances, and though she never by word or 
deed expressed her feelings, her pallid cheek, 
her saddened mien, her cold, reserved man- 
ner, too plainly showed what passed within. 
If Carl Auguste had passionately loved his 
young wife, all might have been well. But 
Louise’s was a nature so utterly antagonistic 
to his own, that he never fully understood her, 
or at least not till too late. Her timidity 
and reserve prevented her expressing her 
sentiments, while her daily increasing silence 
and coldness chilled her husband, and led him 
to believe he was utterly indifferent to her. 
Nay, he conceived an equally erroneous opin- 
ion of her intellect as of her heart. “She is 
incomprehensible,” he wrote to his friend 
Knebel ; “ before her marriage she lived quite 
alone in the world, without ever finding a be- 
ing who answered her expectations ef what 
friends ought to be, without exercising a sin- 
gle talent which would have softened her na- 
ture. She runs the risk of becoming com- 
pletely isolated, and losing all that grace and 
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amiability which form the principal charm of 
her sex.” These words speak volumes. They 
explain the clouds which from day to day 
grew darker over the domestic horizon of the 
royal pair. Louise felt that her husband 
neither understood nor appreciated her as she 
was conscious she deserved to be appreciated. 
Wounded alike in her affections and her 
pride, too timid to remonstrate, too haughty 
to complain, she withdrew more and more 
from his society, till at length, though living 
together, the two consorts became almost 
strangers to each other. “The young duch- 
ess,” observes Knebel, “ shone like a darkened 
star in a hazy atmosphere. The first meeting 
did not produce very favorable impressions on 
either side, and she certainly had in part rea- 
son to complain of the want of ‘ convenances’ 
in her court. She endured much with infinite 
patience, and maintained her dignity with un- 
varying consistency. The characters of the 
two princesses, which did not quite agree, 
gave rise to much disunion. ‘That this exer- 
cised a painful influence on. those who sur- 
rounded thei may easily be supposed. Never- 
theless the prudence of their ‘ entourage,’ the 
moderation of the duchess, and the desire of 
ner mother-in-law to love and be loved, pre- 
vented any violent outbreak.” Even the 
powerful bonds of parental love did not suffice 
to draw the royal pair closer together. For 
many years, indeed, the duke had cherished 
another passion; he loved a beautiful and 
gifted actress, Caroline Jiigernau. - With a 
virtue and self-denial rare in her class and 
time, she had long repelled his entreaties, 
though her heart pleaded his cause. Louise 
was no stranger to this attachment; it 
scarcely sought concealment. It had often 
rent her heart and embittered her existence, 
but she knew the passionate temperament of 
her husband; she felt that Caroline, with 
whose gentle and generous character she was 
well acquainted, might save him from worse 
seduction. 

Affection, womanly pride, religious prin- 
ciple, all opposed such a compromise of her 
own paramount claims and duty. But, as 
with Burger’s Dora,* Louise’s devoted tend- 
erness overcame every other consideration. 
She not only-did nothing to prevent or oppose 
the liaison ; she wrote the fair actress to en- 
treat her to listen to the duke’s suit. How- 


* See “Poets and Poetry of Germany.” By 
Madame de Pontés. Vol. II. p. 287. 
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evor we may wonder at such a course, we are 
bound to render justice to the unselfish 
motives which inspired it. Louise did not, 
like Caroline of England, give her lord a 
mistress in order to rule him more easily, or 
less ostensibly, through her influence. It 
was to save him from worse courses, to confer 
on him a happiness she felt she had not been 
able to bestow. Caroline yielded, yet not 
without a struggle. She was elevated to the 
dignity of Madame von Hagendorf, and pre 
sented with a superb estate in Saxony. Her 
influence over Carl Auguste was boundless, 
and ended only with his life. It is to her 
credit that she never abused her position, and 
that she always preserved a most perfect 
fidelity to her royal lover. She was a blonde, 
with light hair, and features and complexion 
of surpassing beauty. The duchess treated 
her happier rival with the delicacy and kind- 
ness natural to her own pure and noble soul, 
both before and after the death of the duke. 
How Carl Auguste’s mother regarded this 
liaison, we are not informed. Between her- 
self and her daughter-in-law there was too 
little congeniality of taste or character to 
admit of intimacy or confidence, yet that 
Amelia fully appreciated the lofty virtues of 
her son’s wife can scarcely be denied. On 
her return from Italy the dowager dutchess 
resided at the Belvidere, or her jointure house 
some little distance from Weimar, where, in 
the society of the gifted men she had drawn 
to her son’s court, and the enjoyment of in- 
nocent and intellectual pleasures, she passed 
the remainder of her days. Her health, 
which had latterly shown many symptoms of 
decay, sank completely beneath the terrible 
incidents of 1806—the death of her brother, 
the Duke of Brunswick—the ruin of her an- 
cestral house, and the danger which impended 
over the land of her adoption. She died in 
1807. 

But the events which overwhelmed the 
sensitive nature of the dowager duchess only 
called into action the noble qualities of her 
daughter-in-law. When Weimar was threat- 
ened by the victorious army of the Conqueror 
—when all deserted a town which seemed 
doomed to destruction, the Duchess Louise 
remained firm and unshakerf at the post which 
she believed Providence assigned her. 

Her lord, on whom Napoleon had vowed 
vengeance, had been forced by prudence to fly. 
Her children, in her maternal tenderness, she 
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had sent toa place of safety, her troops were 
scattered, her friends trembling and defence- 
less, but still Louise, Duchess of Weimar, re- 
mained firm and unshrinking in that town, 
which every instant might become a prey to 
the flames—in that palace which was so soon 
to receive the presence of the imperious victor, 
among the people of whom she had always 
aeen the friend and protector, and of whom 
she was now the guardian angel. “When,” 
says Falk in his personal reminiscences of 
Goethe, “the people learnt that the Grand 
Duchess was still in the Castle, their joy knew 
no bounds. When they met, they threw 
themselves in each other’s arms exclaiming, 
“The Grand Duchess is here.” 

Nor were they mistaken in the sense of 
safety with which her presence inspired them.. 
The duchess received the Conqueyor (who 
had previously announced his intention of 
passing the night of the 15th of October at 
the Castle) at the head of the grand staircase. 
Pale, but calm and dignified, she awaited the 
approach of the terrible emperor, on whom 
the fate of her people depended. Napoleon 
turned towards her with an angry mien, “ Qui 
étesvous, Madame?” “ The Duchess of Wei- 
mar, sire,” was the answer. “ Je vous plains,” 
replied Napoleon, abruptly; “I must crush 
your husband.” Then turning rudely away, 
“ Qu’on me fasse diner dans mes apartements,” 
he exclaimed, and left the duchess without 
addressing her another word. But Louise 
would not suffer herself to be discouraged. 
The following morning she requested another 
interview,—it was granted. 

Night had brought counsel. The Con- 
queror, though still haughty and imperious, 
condescended at least to lend an ear to her re- 
monstrance and appeal. Unmoved by his 
darkening brow and impatient gestures, she 
defended with all the eloquence of a noble 
nature the conduct of the duke in adhering to 
‘the Prussian cause, as commanded alike by 
honor and necessity. She painted in vivid 
colors the personal friendship which bound 
him to Frederic William, the marks of affec- 
tionate interest he had received from that 
monarch, and inquired with generous indigna- 
tion whether “ it was in the hour of peril and 
misfortune that he could desert his friend and 
ally?” She pictured the fearful condition of 
the land—the stain that would forever rest 
upon the fame of the Victor if the city were, 
as he threatened, abandoned to pillage. 
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Struck and impressed despite himself, Na- 
poleon relented so far as not only to give 
strict orders that the town should be re- 
spected, but to rescind his repeated declara- 
tion that the duke should never again set foot 
on his native soil. True, the conditions ap- 
pended to this concession were rigorous 
enough. Carl Auguste was to quit the Prus- 
sian camp within twentyefour hours. In vain 
the anxious wife endeavored to obtain some 
delay. Here Napoleon was inflexible; and 
Louise, finding her efforts useless, retired to 
take instant measures to inform her lord of what 
had occurred. She dispatched messengers in 
all directions, for the exact spot where he was 
to be found was not known. 

Next morning Napoleon returned the visit 
accompanied by all his principal officers. De- 
sirous it would seem, of effacing all recollec- 
tion of his former harshness, he expressed the 
deepest regret for the excesses committed by 
his soldiery, lamenting the cruel necessity of 
war, declaring that it had been forced upon 
him. “ Croyez-moi, madame, il y a une Prov- 
idence qui dirige tout, et dont je ne suis que 
l’instrument,” he repeated. On descending to 
his apartment, he exclaimed, “Voila une 
femme 4 qui nos deux cents canons n’ont pas 
pu faire peur.” 

Perhaps political considerations induced 
Napoleon to prolong the term originally 
fixed for the duke’s return to Weimar, and to 
admit some modification of ‘the severe con- 
ditions he had imposed. No entreaties or re- 
monstrances, however, could obtain any re- 
duction of the contribution of 200,000,000 
francs, a fearful burden on a country already 
soterriblyimpoverished. All that'the duchess 
could do to alleviate the sufferings of the 
people she did. Her private purse was 
drained to aid their necessities, and it is even 
said that she disposed of many of her jewels 
for the same purpose. This noble conduct 
found its reward in the adoration of her peo- 
ple, in the increasing regard of her lord, in 
the admiration of Europe. “She is the true 
model of a woman,” writes Madame de Staél, 
“formed by nature for the very highest posi- 
tion. Equally devoid of pretension or weak- 
ness, she awakens at the same time, and in 
an equal degree, both confidence and venera- 
tion. The heroic soul of the olden days of 
chivalry still animates her without in the 
slightest degree diminishing the gentleness of 
her sex.” 
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Though in the latter years of their union a 
sincere if not ardent friendship had succeeded 
the coldness of early life, Louise was not des- 
tined to be beside her husband at the hour of 
his death. He had undertaken a journey to 
Berlin to visit his granddaughter, the Prin- 
cess Marie, who had lately married the Prince 
of Prussia. On his return he was suddenly 
seized with illness, and died at Graditz, near 
Torgau, 14th June, 1828, at the age of 
seventy. Alexander Humboldt had been his 
constant companion during the latter days of 
his life, and with him he conversed hours to- 
gether, on all those subjects in which he had 
ever felt so lively an interest. 


“In Potsdam,” says this gifted man, in a 
letter to Chancellor Miiller, “I spent many 
hours alone with the Grand Duke on the sofa. 
He drank and slept alternately, drank again, 
rose to write to his consort, then again sank 
to sleep. He was cheerful, but.very much 
exhausted. During the interval he pressed 
me with the most difficult questions on phys- 
ics, astronomy, meteorology, and geology, on 
the transparency of a comet, the atmosphere 
of the moon, the influence of the spots on the 
sun, on the temperature, etc. In the midst 
of our conversation he would fall asleep, and 
was often uneasy.. When he awoke, he would 
quickly and kindly entreat forgiveness for ‘his 
want of attention. ‘You see, Humboldt, it 
is all over with me.’ All at once he would 
commence a desultory conversation on relig- 
ion. He complained of the increase of fana- 
ticism, the close connection of this religious 
tendency with political absolutism, and the 
oppression of all the free movements of the 
intellect. ‘Besides, they are false and 
treacherous,’ he exclaimed, ‘all they try for 
is to render themselves agreeable to princes, 
to receive stars and ribbons. They sneaked 
in with their poetical love for the middle 
ages.’ Soon, however, his indignation ap- 
peased itself; he began to speak of all the 
consolation he had found in the Christian 
faith. ‘That is a truly philanthropic doc- 
trine,’ he observed, ‘ but from the very com- 
mencement it has been deformed.’ ” 


It was on occasion of this letter of Hum- 
boldt that Goethe pronounced his well-known 
eulogium on Carl Auguste :— 

“The Duke was a born nobleman ; he had 
taste and interest for every thing good and 
great. He was but eighteen when I came to 
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Weimar; but even then the bud and blossom 
showed what the tree would become. He 
soon chose me for his friend, and evinced the 
sincerest sympathy in every thing I did. My_ 
being nearly ten years older than himself was 
favorable to our intimacy. He would sit 
whole evenings beside me in deep conversa- 
tion on nature, art, or any thing else that was 
worth his attention. Often did we converse 
thus till nearly midnight, and it not unfre- 
quently happened that we fell asleep beside 
each other on the sofa. Fifty years did we 
continue this intercourse. There are many 
princes capable of speaking admirably on 
subjects of interest; but they have not the 
real love of them in their hearts, it is only 
superficial. And it is no wonder, when we 
remember al the distractions and dissipations 
attending a court life to which a young prince 
is peculiatly exposed. He must notice every 
thing, and know a bit of this and a bit of the 
other ;' Wut in this way nothing can take deep 
root in the mind, and it requires a really 
powerful nature not to turn to mere empty 
smoke in such an atmosphere. The Grand 
Duke was a man, in the full sense of the term. 
He was animated by the noblest benevolence, 
the purest philanthropy, and from his whole 
soul desired to do the best he could. His 
first thought was always his people’s happi- 
ness; his own was the very last. 

“ His hand was ever open and ready to aid 
noble individuals, and noble aims. There was 
much that was divine in his nature. He 
would fain have showered happiness on all 
mankind. 

“ He was by nature taciturn; but the ac 
tion followed close upon the words. He 
loved simplicity, and was an enemy to all cod- 
dling and effeminacy. He never drove out 
except in a drosky, which really hardly held 
together, wrapt in an old gray mantle and 
a military cap. He loved travelling, but not 
so much to amuse himself as everywhere to 
keep his eyes and ears open, and observe 
every thing good and useful, that he might in- 
troduce it into his own country. Agriculture 
and manufactures owe him no common debt 
of gratitude. He did not seek to win the 
favor of his people by fine words; but the 

eople loved him, because they knew his 
veart beat for them.” 


Carl Auguste was buried, by his own de- 
sire, in the same vault in which Schiller already 
reposed, and. where Goethe himself was one 
day to sleep beside him. 
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A SPIRITUAL SUBPCNA. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
A SPIRITUAL SUBPENA. 

SoME dozen years ago, I passed a couple of 
early summer months in Devonshire, fishing : 
changing one picturesque scene of sport for 
another, always disbelieving that I should find 
so fair a place as that last quitted, and always 
having pleasantly to acknowledge myself 
wrong. There is indeed an almost inexhausti- 
ble treasure of delicious nooks in that fertile 
county, which comprehends every element of 
landscape beauty—coast and inland, hill and 
valley, moor and woodland—and excels in 
nothing more than in its curved rivers. What 
cliff-like and full-foliaged banks about their 
sources, and what rich meadows sprinkled 
with unrivalled kine, as they broaden towards 
the sea! At the close of my tour, I was 
lodging in a farmhouse near a branch of the 
Exe, rather regretful at the thought of so 
soon having to shoulder my knapsack and re- 
turn to native Dorset, near a certain provincial 
town of which county, and in a neighborhood 
without a tree within sight, or a stream within 
sound, it was my lot todwell. We had lately 
thrown out a bow-window to the drawing-room 
there, but why, I cannot tell, for there was 
certainly nothing to see from it. What a dif- 
ference between such a spot and my then 
abode, from the windows of which a score of 
miles of undulating and varied Jandscape could 
be discerned, with the old cathedral towers of 
the capital city standing grandly up against 
the southern sky! 

It is not true that people who live in pic- 
turesque places do not appreciate them, but 
only that they require to be made to under- 
stand their good-fortune. Michael Courtenay, 
the goodman of the farm, and like all his 
class, a thorough stay-at-home, could not dis- 
cover what I found in that look-out from his 
house to make such a fuss about ; but his wife, 
who had once paid a visit to her son when in 
business at Birmingham, knew perfectly well. 
Concerning which son Robert, by the by, 
there was a sad tale. He was the only child 
of the good pair, and one who should have 
been there at Cowlees, the right hand of his 
father, and the comfort of his loving mother; 
but the young man had decided otherwise. 
He had never taken to farming, but had 
grieved his father hugely by a hankering after 
mechanical studies, which the old agriculturist 
associated almost with the black art itself. 
Thinking himself to have a gift for the prac- 
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tical sciences, Robert had got apprenticed in 
Birmingham, and for some time bade fair to 
acquit himself well. But it had not been 
farming to which he was in reality averse, so 
much as to restraint of any kind; and find- 
ing, after a little, that he could not be his own 
master at the lathe, any more than at the 
plough, he forsook his second calling likewise. 
This had justly angered Michael, and drawn 
from him, on the return of the lad, certain ex 
pressions which his young spirit undutifully 
resented. There was a violent scene in that 
peaceful homestead of Cowlees one day; and 
the next morning, when the house was astir; 
it was found that Robert had gone away in 
the night-time, nor had he since either re- 
turned home or written of his whereabouts. 

It was a year ago and more by this time, 
during which period Mrs. Courtenay had 
grown older than in the half-dozen years be« 
fore, while the old man himself, said the 
farm-people, had altered to the full as much 
as-she, although, for his part, he never owned 
to it. It was not he who told me of the 
matter, but the gudewife, who was fond of me 
—as my vanity was obliged to confess—mainly 
because I was of the age of her lost lad, and 
so reminded her of him. I slept in the very 
room which had formerly been her Robert's, 
and a very comfortable little room it was, 

Here it was, very early one May morning, 
before even the earliest risers of the farm 
were up, that I was awakened by these three 
words, pronounced close by me in the distinet- 
est tones: “The ferryman waits.” 

So perfectly conscious was I of having been 
really addressed, that I sat up in my bed at 
once, and replied: “ Well, and what is that 
to me?” before the absurdity of the intima~ 
tion had time to strike me. The snow-white 
curtains of the little bed were completely un- 
drawn, so that no person couid have been 
hidden behind them. Although it was not 
broad daylight, every object was clearly dis- 
cernible, and through the half-opened window 
came the cool, delicious, summer air with 
quickening fragrance. I heard the dog rattle 
his chain in the yard as he came out of his 
kennel and shook hitnself, and then returned 
to it lazily, as though it was not time to be 
up yet. A cock crew, but very unsatisfactorily, 
leaving off in the middle of his performance, 
as though he had been mistaken in the hour. 
My watch, a more reliable chronicler, in- 
formed me that it wanted a quarter of four 
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o'clock. I was not accustomed to be awak- 
ened at such a time as that, and turned my- 
self somewhat indignantly on the pillow, re- 
gretful that I had eaten clotted cream for 
supper the preceding evening. I lay perfectly 
still, with my eyes shut, endeavoring, since I 
could not get to sleep again, to account for 
the peculiar nature of my late nightmare, as 
I had made up my mind to consider it, until 
the cuckoo clock on the ofken stair outside 
struck four. The last note of the mechanical 
bird had scarcely died away, when again, 
close to my pillow, I heard uttered, not only 
with distinctness, but with a most unmistaka- 
ble earnestness, the same piece of informa- 
tion which had once so startled me already : 
“The ferryman waits.” 

Then I got up, and looked under the little 
bed, and behind it; into the small cupboard 
where my one change of boots was kept, and 
where there was scarcely room for any thing 
else. I sounded the wall nearest my bed’s 
head, and found it solid enough; it was also 
an outside wall; nor from any of the more 
remote ones could so distinct a summons have 
come. Then I pushed the window-casement 


fully back, and thrust my head and bare neck 


into the morning air. If I was still asleep, I 
was determined to wake myself, and then, if 
I should hear the mysterious voice again, I 
was determined to obey it. Iwas nctalarmed, 
nor even disturbed in my mind, although 
greatly interested. The circumstances of my 
position precluded any supernatural terror. 
The animals in the farmyard were lying in 
the tumbled straw close by, and near enough 
to be startled at a shout of mine; some 
pigeons were already circling round the dove- 
cote, or pacing, sentinel-like, the little plat- 
forms before their domiciles; and the sound 
of the lasher, by whose circling eddies I had 
so often watched for trout, came cheerily and 
with inviting tone across the dewy meadows. 
The whole landscape seemed instinct with 
new-born life, and to have thoroughly shaken 
off the solemnity of dreary night. Its sur- 
passing beauty and freshness so entirely took 
possession of me indeed, that in its contem- 
plation I absolutely forgot the inexplicable 
occurrence which had brought me to the win- 
dow. I was wrapped in the endeavor to 
make out whether those tapering lines, sup- 
porting, as it appeared, a mass of southern 
cloud, were indeed the pinnacles of the cathe- 
dral, when close by my ear, close by, as though 
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the speaker had his face at the casement like- 
wise, the words were a third time uttered: 
“The ferryman waits.” 

There was a deeper seriousness in its tone 
on this occasion, an appeal which seemed to 
have a touch of pathos as well as gloom; but 
it was the same voice, and one which I shall 
never forget. I did not hesitate another mo- 
ment, but dressed myself as quickly as I 
could, and descending the stairs, took down 
the vast oaken door-bar, and let myself out, 
as I had been wont to do when I went betimes 
a-fishing. Then I strode southward along the 
footpath leading through the fields to where 
the river-ferry was, some three miles off, now 
doubting, now believing, that the ferryman 
did wait there at such an unusually early 
hour, and forme. I made such good use of 
my legs, that it was not five o’clock when I 
reached the last meadow that lay between me 
and the stream; it was higher ground than 
its neighbor land, and every step I took I was 
looking eagerly to come in sight of the ferry- 
house, which was on the opposite bank, and 
by no means within easy hailing distance. At 
last, I did so, and observed, to my astonish- 
ment, that the boat was not at its usual moor- 
ings. It must needs, therefore, have been 
already brought over upon my own side. A 
few steps further brought me into view of it, 
with the ferryman standing up in the stern 
leaning on his punt-pole, and looking intently 
in my direction. He gave a great “ halloo” 
when he recognized me, and I returned it, for 
we were old acquaintances. 

“ Well, Master Philip,” cried he, as I drew 
nearer, “ you are not here so very much be- 
times, after all; I have been waiting for you 
nigh upon half an hour.” 

“Waiting for me?” echoed I. “I don’t 
know how that can be, since nobody knew. 
that I was coming; and indeed I didn’t know 
it myself, till’——- And there I stopped 
myself upon the very verge of confessing my- 
self to have been fooled by a voice. Perhaps 
the ferryman himself may be concerned in the 
trick, thought I, and is now about to charge 
me roundly for being taken across out of 
hours. ' 
“Well, sir,” returned the Genius of the 
River, turning his peakless cap hind before, 
which was his fashion when puzzled, and cer- 
tainly a much more polite one than that com- 
mon to his brethren of the land, of scratching 
their heads—“ all I can say is, as I was roused 
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at half-past three or so by a friend of yours, 
saying as though you would be wanting me 
in a little on the north bank.” 

“ What friend was that?” inquired I. 

“Nay, sir, for that matter, I can’t say, since 
I didn’t see him, but I heard him well enough 
at all events, and as plain as I now hear you. 
I was asleep when he first called me from out- 
side yonder, and could scarcely make any 
sense of it; but the second time I was wide 
awake; and the third time, as I was undoing 
the window, there could be no mistake about 
—‘ Be ready for Philip Reaton on the nor’ 
bank,’ he said.” 

‘“And how was it you missed seeing my 
friend?” inquired I, as carelessly as I could. 

“He was in such a hurry to be gone, I 
reckon, that as soon as he heard my window 
open, and knew he had roused me, he set off. 
His voice came round the east corner of the 
cottage, as though he went Exeter way. I 
wouldn’t have got up at such a time, and at 
such a summons, for many other folks but 
you, I do assure you, Master Philip.” 

“Thank you,” said I, though by no means 
quite convinced ; “ you’re a good fellow, and 
here’s five shillings for you. And now, put 
me across, and show me the nearest way by 
which I can get to the city.” 

Now if, by some inscrutable means, the 
ferryman—who had become the leading figure 
in my mind because of the mysterious warn- 
ing—or any accomplice of his had played me 
a trick, and trumped up a story for my farther 
bewilderment, they had not, I flattered my- 
self, very much cause for boasting. I had 
evinced but slight curiosity about the unknown 
gentleman who had heralded my approach at 
daylight, and I had given them to understand 
that I had a real object in my early rising— 
that of reaching the capital city, at least ten 
miles away. But my own brain was, for all 
that, a prey to the most conflicting sugges- 
tions, not one of which was of final service 
towards an explanation of the events of the 
morning. 

There was I, at a little after five A.M., with 
a walk before me of ten, and a walk behind 
me of three good Devon miles, breakfastless, 
without the least desire to reach the place I 
was bound for—and all because of a couple of 
vox-et-preterea-nihil’s, voices without a body 
between them. I consumed the way in men- 
tally reviewing ‘all the circumstances of the 
case again and again, and by no means ina 
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credulous spirit; but when I at. length ar- 
rived at the city upon the hill, I was as far 
from the solution of the matter as when I 
started. That the ferryman himself, a simple 
countryman, should be concerned in any prac- 
tical joke upon me, a mere fly-fishing acquaint- 
ance of a couple of weeks’ standing ; or that 
such persons as the Courtenays should have 
permitted the playing of it upon a guest at 
Cowlees, was only less astounding than the 
perfection of the trick itself—if trick it really 
was. But neither my feelings of anger, when 
I looked on the matter in that light, nor those 
of mystery, when I took the more supernatu- 
ral view of it, in anywise interfered with the 
gradual growth of appetite; and when I 
turned into a private room of the Bishop's 
Head in the High Street, the leading idea in 
my mind, after all my cogitations, was Break- 
fast. If seven-and-forty mysterious voices had 
informed me that the ferryman was waiting 
then, I should have responded: “ Then let 
him wait—at all events, while I eat a beef- 
steak and sundries.” 

Although Exeter is &s picturesque and ven- 
erable a city as any raven could desire to 
dwell in, it is not a lively town by any means, 
in a general way. A quiet, saintly, solemn 
spot, indeed, it is; excellently adapted for a 
sinner to pass his last days in—although he 
would probably find them among the longest 
in his life—and peculiarly adapted to that end 
in its very great benefit of (episcopal) clergy ; 
but for a hale young gentleman of nineteen 
to find himself therein at nine o’clock on a 
fine summer morning, with nothing to do, 
and all the day to do it in, was an embarrass- 
ing circumstance. 

“Nothing going on, as usual, I suppose ?” 
inquired I, with a yawn at the waiter, when I 
had finished a vast refection. 

“Going on, sir? Yessir. City very gay, 
indeed, sir, just now. Assizes, sir, now sit- 
ting. Murder case—very interesting for a 
young gentleman like yourself, indeed, sir.” 

“ How do you know what is interesting?” 
retorted J, with the indignation of hobblede- 
hoyhood at having its manhood called in ques- 
tion. “Young gentleman, indeed! I um a 
man, sir. But what about this murder? Is 
the prisoner convicted ? ” 

“Convicted, sir? Nossir; not yet, sir. 
We hope he will be convicted this morning, 
sir. It’s a very bad case, indeed, sir. A 
journeyman carpenter, one Robert Moles, 
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have been and murdered a toll-keeper—killed 
him in the dead of night, sir, with a ’atchet ; 
and his wife’s the witness against him.” 

“That's very horrible,” remarked I. “I 
didn’t know a wife could give evidence.” 

“Nossir, not his wife, sir; it’s the toll- 
keeper’s wife, sir. She swears to this Moles, 
although it happened two months ago or 
more, sir. Murder will out, they say; and 
how true it is! He’ll be hung in front of the 
jail, sir, in a hopen place upon an ‘ill, so as 
almost everybody will be able to see it, bless 

ve 1” ’ 

“T should like to hear the end of this 
trial—very much, indeed, waiter.” 

“ Should you, sir?” fondling his chin. “It 
couldn’t be done, sir—it could not be done; 
the court is crowded into a mash already. To 
be sure, I’ve got a——_ But no, sir, it could 
not be done.” 

“T suppose it’s merely a question of How 
much ?” said I, taking out my purse. “ Did- 
n’t you say you had a”- 

“ A cousin as is a javelin-man, yessir. Well, 
I don’t know but what it might be done, sir, 
if you'll just wait till I’ve cleared away. 
There, they’re at it already!” 

While he spoke a fanfaronade of trumpets 
without proclaimed that the judges were 
about to take their seats, and in a few minutes 
the waiter and I were among the crowd. The 
javelin-man, turning out to be amenable to 
reason and the ties of relationship, as well as 
not averse to a small pecuniary recompense, 
I soon found standing-room for myself in the 
court-house, where every seat had been en- 
gaged for hours before. As I had been 
informed, the proceedings were all but con- 
cluded, save some unimportant indirect evi- 
dence, and the speech of the prisoner’s coun- 
sel. This gentleman had been assigned to 
the accused by the court, since he had not 
provided himself with any advocate, nor at- 
tempted to meet the tremendous charge laid 
against him, except by a simple denial. All 
that had been elicited from him since his ap- 
prehension, it seemed, was this : that the toll- 
keeper’s wife was mistaken in his identity, but 
that he had led a wandering life of late, and 
could not produce any person to prove an 
alibi ; that he was in Dorsetshire when the 
murder was done, miles away from the scene 
of its commission; but at what place on the 
particular day in question—the 5th of March 
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—he could not recall to mind. This, taken 
in connection with strong condemnatory evi- 
dence, it was clear, would go sadly against 
him with the jury, as a lame defence indeed ; 
although, as it struck me who had only gleaned 
this much from a bystander, nothing was 
more natural than that a journeyman carpen- 
ter, who was not likely to have kept a diary, 
should not recollect what place he had tramped 
through upon any particular date. Why, 
where had I myself been on the 5th of March? 
thought I. It took me several minutes to re- 
member, and I only did so by recollecting 
that I had left Dorsetshire on the day follow- 
ing, partly in consequence of some alterations 
going on at home. Dorsetshire, by the by, 
did the prisoner say? Why, surely I had 
seen that face somewhere before, which was 
now turned anxiously and hurriedly around 
the court, and now, as if ashamed of meeting 
so many eyes, concealed in his tremulous 
hands! Robert Moles! No, I had certainly 
never heard that name; and yet I began to 
watch the poor fellow with a singular interest, 
begotten of the increasing conviction that he 
was not altogether a stranger to me. 

The evidence went on and concluded; the 
counsel for the prisoner did his best, but his 
speech was, of necessity, an appeal to mercy 
rather than to justice. All that had been 
confided to him by his client was this: that 
the young man was a vagabond, who had de- 
serted his parents, and ran away from his in- 
dentures, and was so far deserving of little 
pity ; that he had, however, only been vicious, 
and not criminal: as for the murder with 
which he was now charged, the commission 
of such a hideous outrage had never entered 
his brain. “Did the lad look like a mur- 
derer? Or did he not rather resemble the 
Prodigal Son, penitent for his misdeeds, in- 
deed, but not weighed down by the blood of 
a fellow-creature ? ” 

All this was powerfully enough expressed, 
but it was not evidence; and the jury, with- 
out retiring from their box, pronounced the 
young man “Guilty,” amid a silence which 
seemed to corroborate the verdict. Then the 
judge put on the terrible black cap, and sol- 
emnly inquired for the last time whether 
Robert Moles had any reason to urge why 
sentence should not be passed upon him. 

“ My lord,” replied the lad in a singularly 
low, soft voice, which recalled ‘the utterer to 
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my recollection on the instant, “I am wholly 
innocent of the dreadful crime of which I am 
accused, although I confess I see in the doom 
that is about to be passed upon me a fit rec- 
ompense for my wickedness and disobedi- 
ence. I was, however, until informed of it by 
the officer who took me into custody, as igno- 
rant of this poor man’s existence as of his 
death.” , 

“ My lord,” cried I, speaking with an energy 
and distinctness that astonished myself, “ this 
young man has spoken the truth, as I can 
testify.” 

There was a tremendous sensation in the 
court at this announcement, and it was some 
minutes before I was allowed to take my place 
in the witness-box. The counsel for the crown 
objected to my becoming evidence at that 
period of the proceedings at all, and threw 
himself into the legal question with all the 
indignation which he had previously exhibited 
against the practice of midnight murder; but 
eventually the court overruled him, and I was 
sworn, 

I stated that I did not know the prisoner 
by name, but that I could swear to his iden- 
tity. Idescribed how, upon the 5th of March 
last, the local builder, being in want of hands, 
had hired the accused to assist in the con- 
struction of a bow-window in the drawing- 
room of our house in Dorsetshire. 

The counsel for the prosecution, affecting 
to disbelieve my sudden recognition of the 
prisoner, here requested to know whether any 
particular circumstance had recalled him to 
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my mind, or whether I had only a vague and 
general recollection of him. 

“T had only that,” I confessed, “ until the 
prisoner spoke: his voice is peculiar, and I 
remember very distinctly to have heard it 
upon the occasion I speak of; he had the 
misfortune to tread upon his foot-rule and 
break it, while at work upon the window, and 
I overheard him lamenting that occurrence.” 

Here the counsel for the accused reminded 
the court that a broken foot-rule had been 
found upon the prisoner’s person, at the time 
of his apprehension. 

Within some five minutes, in short, the 
feelings of judge, jury, and spectators entirely 
changed; and the poor young fellow at the 
bar, instead of having sentence of death passed 
upon him, found himself, through my means, 
set very soon at liberty. He. came over to 
me at the inn to express his sense of my 
prompt interference, and to beg to know how 
he might show his gratitude. “I am not so 
mean a fellow as I seem,” said he; “and I 
hope, by God’s blessing, to be yet a credit to 
the parents to whom I have behaved so ill.” 

“What is your real name?” inquired I, 
struck by a sudden impulse. 

“ My real name,” replied the young man, 
blushing deeply, “ is Courtenay, and my home, 
where I hope to be to-night, is at Cowlees 
Farm, across the Exe.” 

And so I had not been called so mysteri- 
ously at four o’clock in the morning, without 
a good and sufficient reason, after all. 





Irisn Custom or Co.torine Linen witH 
Sarrron.—The Irish had a custom of coloring 
all their linen apparel with saffron, to save the 
charges of washing, as Sir Richard Cox would 

. have us believe ; though more probably they used 
that practice by way of ornament, as the Picts and 
Britons colored their bodies. They wore their 
shirts and smocks of an immoderate size, thir- 
teen or fourteen yards of cloth in each; but to 
reform these customs the statute 28 Henry VIII. 
was made, whereby they were prohibited under 
a penalty from wearing any shirt, smock, kerchor, 
bendel (i.e. a fillet), neckerchor, mocket (a hand- 
kerchor ), or linen cap colored or dyed with saffron, 
or to wear in their shirts or smocks above seven 
yards of cloath, to be measured according to the 
King’s standard.—Sir James Ware. 





Horrip Barsariry.— 1423. Jacqueline, 
Countess of Henault, sent Floris of Kishock 
with men to surprise the town of Schoonhourn, 
the which he effected happily through the assist- 
ance of some townsmen well affected to the said 
lady: but he could not recover the castle with- 
out a siege of six weeks, at the end whereof he 
forced them to yield to have their goods and 
lives saved: only Albert Begllirick, one of the 
captains was reserved to be at the Countess’ 
discretion; who, notwithstanding, had leave 
given him to go and visit his friends, having 
past his word and oath to return to prison within 
a month, the which having performed according 
to his promise, he was in the night buried alive 
under one of the platforms of the castle.”— 
History of the Netherlands, p. 137. 
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FromsThe Westminister Review. 
THE MORALS OF TRADE. 
1. The Complete English Tradesman. By 
Daniel Defoe. London. 1726. 
2. The Times. 1858. 
3. The Public Ledger. 1858. 

WE are not about to repeat, under thé 
above title, the often-told tale of adultera- 
tions: albeit, were it our object to deal with 
this almost threadbare topic, there are not 
wanting materials more or less new. It is 
rather the less observed and less known dis- 
honesties of trade, to which we would here 
draw attention. The same lack of conscien- 
tiousness which shows itself in the mixing of 
starch with cocoa, in the dilution of butter 
with lard, in the coloring of confectionary 
with chromate of lead and arsenite of cop- 
per, must of course come out in other less 
concrete forms; and these are nearly, if not 
quite, as numerous and as mischevious — 
some even more mischievous. 

But that we grow up in daily familiarity 
with them, we should be startled by the many 
indications of dishonesty that meet us at 
every turn. Getting wide glimpses through 
small holes, the far-seeing moralist might 
even from the sights and sounds of our streets 
divine how lax are the principles of our trade. 
Hearing the costermonger cry all his fruits 
and vegetables, as “ fine,” and the itinerant 
fish-vender invariably describe his supplies as 
“fresh” and “alive,” he might infer the gen- 
erality of misrepresentation ; and he would 
find his inference verified when, on turning 
to the advertising columns of the Times, he 
found all the ships and packets characterized 
as “splendid,” “first-class,” “very fast-sail- 
ing,” “ beautiful,” “celebrated,” “magnifi- 
cent”—when he read of the horses that they 
were all either “ the finest grown,” or “ first- 
rate,” or “invaluable,” or “ the handsomest 
in town,” or “one of the grandest steppers 
in London”—when he saw that all the prop- 
erties for sale were “ exceedingly valuable,” 
“extremely well-fitted up,” “ most eligible,” 
“ delightful site,” “ admirably adapted,” etce.— 
when he discovered that all the lodgings were 
“very comfortable,” all the medicines “ infal- 
lible,” all the references “ unexceptionable.” 
Casting his eyes over shop-signs and door- 
plates, and meeting as he would with such 
titles as “ mechanical operative dentist” (im- 
plying that other dentists are not mechan- 
ical and operative), or “ practical boot- 
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maker” (tacitly referring, as it seems, to 
some class of theoretical bootmakers), he 
would have further evidence of the wish to 
give a false impression of superiority. While 
still more numerous facts of the same mean- 
ing would be furnished him in the grand 
names coined for very commonplace articles ; 
and in the use of the words “ patent” and 
“registered,” to imply improvements where 
there are none. 

Between the many forms of this, which is 
vulgarly called humbug, and the direct crimes 
of which traders are sometimes guilty, there 
lie dishonesties of various grades of flag- 
itiousness, and various degrees of prevalence ; 
and these are committed, not by retailers only, 
but they vitiate the more extensive transac- 
tions of agents, wholesale houses, and man- 
ufacturers. It is not true, as many suppose, 
that only the lower classes of the commer- 
cial world are guilty of fraudulent dealing: 
those above them are to a great extent 
blameworthy. That the larger traders dis- 
play in other shapes a like want of principle 
with the smaller, may indeed be suspected & 
priori. It can scarcely be that on the 
average those who deal in bales and tons 
differ widely in morality from those who deal 
in yards and pounds. We may presume that 
their misdoings simply take a less concrete 
form, or come less conspicuously before the 
public. And we are not deceived in this con- 
clusion. Illicit practices of every form and 
shade, from venial deception up to all but 
direct theft,may be brought home to the higher 
grades of our commercial world. Tricks in- 
numerable, lies acted or uttered, elaborately 
devised frauds, are prevalent—many of them 
established as “ customs of the trade; ” nay, 
not only established, but defended. To a ter- 
rible extent dishonesty is, not an exceptional 
and temporary, but a general and permanent , 
element of our mercantile system. Let us 
look at the evidence: first briefly noting the 
sins of retailers. 

Of illustrations furnished by the shopkeep- 
ing class, many are so familiar as scarcely to 
need enumeration. All know something of 
the common manceuvres used in the clothing 
trades—the false announcements of “Great 
Reduction,” “ Selling Off,” “ Bankrupt Stock,” 
“Tremendous Sacrifice,” with which shop- 
fronts are made conspicuous, and the atten- 
tion of the credulous arrested ; the exhibition 
in the windows of ticketed samples that are 
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superior to those sold as the same behind the 
counter; the change of articles that is some- 
times made after purchase, while the custom- 
er’s eyes are directed elsewhere. Many, too, 
must have heard how unwary buyers are be- 
trayed into taking as great bargains, things 
which are represented to them as slightly 
damaged, and therefore cheap; but which 
are really charged to them at the full price ; 
and how indeed not unfrequently such arti- 
cles are intentionally injured by fire or water 
in some inconspicuous place, the better to 
create in the buyer’s mind the delusive belief 
that they are offered at a great sacrifice. But 
there are some methods of misleading that 
are less generally understood. A very com- 
mon one is that of fractional rates—the three- 
farthing system, as it might be termed. The 
contents of a shop-window are marked at such 
prices as thirteenpence halfpenny, sevenpence 
farthing, and the like, with the view of sug- 
gesting the false inference that where the 
prices are adjusted to such small coins, the 
margin of profit must be very narrow; and 
this false inference is usually drawn. A kin- 
dred trick, which is general among the ad- 


vertising drapers, is that of selling certain 
common goods, of which the public know the 
value, at a very low rate—a rate entailing loss 
—to produce the impression that other goods 


are being sold at corresponding rates. Such 
lures as calico at a penny farthing per yard, 
miraculously cheap bonnets, ribbons at a ri- 
diculously small figure, are distributed through 
the window and about the doorway; and by 
the aid of this ground-bait (to use an angler’s 
metaphor) not a few gudgeons are induced to 
purchase largely of things that are as dear as 
the lures are cheap. Add to which, that in 
such establishments much is done by sheer 
force of lying. “Fifteen per cent below 
other houses ” is reiterated in advertisements 
with unblushing audacity, when, as proved by 
those who have tested them, the prices are in 
some cases nine and ten per cent higher. On 
many out of the passing crowd this assertion 
tells; and supported as it is by unscrupulous 
professions made over the counter by assis- 
tants whose promotion depends on their suc- 
cess in selling—who have ever hanging over 
them the penalty of dismissal if the memo- 
randa of their sales daily filed and inspected 
do not come up to par—the falsehood prospers. 

Among retail grocers—whose chief trans- 
gressions, however, come under the head of 
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adulterations—there exist some practices anal- 
ogous to those just mentioned. The use of 
lures is extremely general—indeed we might 
say, almost universal. Sugar and spices are 
mostly the commodities on which a sacrifice is 
made: the first because it is one of which all 
housekeepers know the current prices, in 
which they can therefore appreciate a reduc- 
tion ; thesecond probably because not being pur- 
chased in large quantities, a considerable per- 
centage of relative loss does not amount to a 
large total. Ofcourse the profits made upon 
coffee, tea, cocoa, currants, rice, and the rest, 
must be correspondingly great. Judge what 
it is from looking at the figures. As we are 
told by a highly intelligent man engaged in the 
business, and familiar alike with its wholesale 
and retail practices, a retail grocer who makes 
his business pay, has to sell every £100 worth 
of goods for £110. Of this sum about £40 
represent the sale of sugar; and this £40 
worth of sugar is sold at a loss of five per 
cent. Of course, therefore,.on the remaining 
£60 worth of commodities, nearly a double 
profit has to be made; and as competition 
prevents the doing of this by an adequate in- 
crease of price, it must necessarily be done 
by some kind of deception. It may be very 
pertinently asked — “ What advantage is 
reaped by this system if all, or most, pursue 
it?” and the reply is—“ There is now no ad- 
vantage.” Those who first thus deluded the 
public, and, by alluring customers with sugar 
below prime cost, obtained a large sale for 
chicoried coffee, etc., made large profits. But 
as fast as the trick has been adopted by a 
wider and wider circle, it has ceased to be 
profitable to any one ; and like countless other 
established mal-practices of trade, has become 
an inconvenience, if not a loss. Perhaps its 
chief effect now is that of suggesting, fostering, 
and excusing further abuses. Whoso has 
used this deceit is less likely to hesitate in 
adopting others known to the fraternity: 
such as passing off articles of one quality for 
those of another ; or giving in handbills some 
impossibly low price for a commodity of the 
“very finest ” kind, and when it is asked for, 
selling some other called the “ finest,” under 
a pretended misunderstanding of the order. 
Nor will those habituated to such a policy fail 
to seize fit occasions for palming on their 
customers old stock as new: waiting until 
certain vessels are announced from China or 
the Mediterranean, and then before yet their 
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cargoes are unshipped, placarding the win- 
dows with — “Finest new season’s tea!” 
“ Fresh fruits justin!” And it needs scarcely 
be added that men thus familiarized with un- 
truths, direct or implied, will not be hindered 
by qualms of conscience from adding to the 
ever-widening flood of puffing advertisements 
which, as characterized by a thoroughly com- 
petent judge, are “one mass of lies.” 

As already hinted, we do not propose to 
treat at much length the dishonesties of 
retail trade, of which most readers know some- 
thing, and many a good deal. The foregoing 
brief description of a few of the commoner 
artifices which disgrace two of the dominant 
businesses, must suffice, as indicating the 
moral tone which more or less pervades the 
class. There is indeed reason to believe, that 
in most other cases the vices are not so great. 
In some, the nature of the commodities is a 
hindrance to fraudulent practices; in others, 
that have not experienced so long-continued 
and keen a competition, such elaborate meth- 
ods of deception have not been developed. 
But as there is no reason to presume that 
those who deal in textile fabrics or plantation 
produce, are intrinsically worse in character 


than others, we must conclude that among 
retailers in general the like want of principle 
crops out with a frequency and clearness vary- 


ing according to the circumstances. And 
whoever takes note of the deceptions that 
daily come under his observation—the. ale- 
bottles that contain a third less than they 
should do; the loaves that are under weight ; 
the pots of anchovies, and the like, which 
promise to contain twice what they really 
contain; the sac de nuit, seemingly made of 
black leather, but really of varnished canvas ; 
the furniture that warps and cracks because 
made of green wood ; the good-looking houses 
in which bad material is concealed under paper 
and paint; the faulty and diseased horses 
that are palmed on the unwary as sound ; the 
plaice served up at the dining-house under 
the name of turbot ; the pirated piece of music 
differing a few notes from the originals; the 
numerous imitations, and conspicuous cautions 
against imitations; will see that this conclu- 
sion is fully warranted. 

Before passing on, however, we must not 
forget to name a vice of another order that 
corrupts retail trade—the bribing of servants. 
In the shape of Christmas-boxes and discounts 
on bills, this seems extremely general. Oc- 
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easionally, as by a still-remembered lawsuit 
respecting the secret contract between a noble- 
man’s butler and his wine-merchant, startling 
instances are made public. And the system 
in this case so gigantically developed, appears 
to prevail more or less throughout the trans- 
actions between shopkeepers and their wealth- 
ier patrons: uniformly when the bills are paid 
by the servants, and to a considerable extent 
even when they are not. Large sums are 
thus realized. A now prosperous farmer in 
the Midland Counties, narrating his previous 
life to a friend of ours, whose statements are 
thoroughly reliable, admitted that his capital 
had been wholly derived from the profits hence 
accruing to him, as chief servant in the family 
of a gentleman of large income. He paid all 
the accounts, and had a discount of five per 
cent upon every thing he paid. From the 
physician down to the sweep, this tax was uni- 
formly levied, and submitted to. And from 
this domestic octroi, tacitly recognized by his 
master, he gained between two and three 
hundred a year. Customs of this kind, ex- 
tensively established as they now are, neces- 
sarily generate gross abuses. It is clear that 
under such circumstances, tradesmen will com- 
pete with each other in bribing ; and it is cer- 
tain that they do so. Servants, greedy of 
these fees, go where they can get the highest. 
Directly or indirectly they inquire of a shop- 
keeper what discount he allows; show dis- 
satisfaction if it is not enough ; hint that more 
is given elsewhere, and go elsewhere if their 
demands are not met. This is not a hypo- 
thetical statement: we have the facts fully 
authenticated. Tradesmen have described to 
us the necessity they are under of succumb- 
ing; the haughty manner in which a gentle- 
man’s servant will receive an _ insufficient 
present; and the inevitable withdrawal of 
custom that follows: for although it may 
seem that this penalty is beyond a servant's 
power to inflict, yet by misrepresentations, 
and even by malicious damage of the goods 
supplied, he can readily get it inflicted by his 
master. Now, the bribes he thus pays form 
a considerable deduction from a shopkeeper’s 
profits; and it is clear that the higher he 
bribes, the more he must resort to indirect 
ways of increasing those profits. Competi- 
tion forbids him to raise his prices; and he 
is therefore under the temptation to supply 
inferior commodities, to adulterate, to sur- 
reptitiously take from the master as much as he 
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gives the servant. The one illicit deed in- 
evitably generates others. 

Of the class which transacts the business 
between retail and wholesale dealers—com- 
mercial travellers—there is not much to be 
said; further than that, depending as their 
prosperity does on their success as salesmen, 
they are under a stimulus to use all means 
tolerated by their employers, who, as we shall 
see, are not very punctilious. Of course they 
habitually facilita e their business by more or 
less treating; and sometimes they carry this 
policy to a considerable extent. We are told 
that not uncommonly travellers who spend 
large sums in giving their clients champagne 
suppers, make great returns with compara- 
tively little trouble. And although at first 
sight it seems strange that retailers should 
thus allow themselves to be deluded with their 
eyes open; yet it needs but to remember how 
habitually in men’s minds a small proximate 
benefit outweighs a greater remote one, to 
see that it is in human nature to be thus 
manceuvered. 

The business of wholesale houses—in the 
clothing trades at least—is chiefly managed 
by a class of men termed “ buyers.” Each 
wholesale establishment is usually divided 
into several departments; and at the head of 
each of these departments is placed one of 
these functionaries. A buyer is a partially 
independent sub-trader. At the beginning of 
the year he is debited with a certain share of 
the capital of his employers. With this 
capital he trades. From the makers he 
orders for his department such goods as he 
thinks will find a market; and for the 
goods thus bought he obtains as large a sale 
as he can among the retailers of his connec- 
tion. The accounts show at the end of the 
year what profit has been made on the capital 
over which he has command; and according 
to the result, his engagement is continued, 
perhaps at an increased salary, or he is dis- 
charged. 

Under such circumstances we should scarcely 
have supposed—what we nevertheless find on 
unquestionable authority to be the fact—that 
buyers habitually both bribe and are bribed. 
The giving and taking presents, as a means 
of obtaining custom, is an established and 
understood practice between them and all 
with whom they have dealings. Their con- 
nection among retailers they extend by treat- 
ing and favors of various kinds; and they 
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are themselves influenced in their purchases 
by like means. It might be presumed that 
self-interest would in both cases negative this. 
But in most cases it appears that no very ob- 
vious sacrifice is entailed by yielding to these 
influences. When, as usually happens, there 
are many manufacturers producing articles 
of like goodness at the same prices, or many 
buyers between whose commodities and terms 
there is little room for choice, there exists no 
motive to purchase of one rather than 
another; and then the temptation of some 
immediate bonus turns the scale. Whatever 
be the cause, however, the fact is testified to 
us alike in London and the provinces. Not 
only is it that by merufacturers, buyers are 
sumptuously entertained even for days to- 
gether, and are plied throughout the year 
with hampers of game, turkeys, dozens of 
wine, etc.; but it is that they receive aetual 
money bribes, sometimes, as we hear from a 
manufacturer, in the shape of bank-notes, but 
more commonly under the form of discount 
on the amount of their purchases. The ex- 
treme prevalence—universality we might say 
—of this system, is proved by the evidence of 
one who, disgusted as he is, finds himself in- 
extricably entangled in it. He confessed to 
us that all his transactions were thus tainted. 
“ Every one of the buyers with whom I deal,” 
he said, “ expects an occasional bonus in some 
form or other. From time to time I have to 
make a handsome present—perhaps a dozen: 
of choice port, or else to give a round sym as 
discount. Some require the bribe to be 
wrapped up, and some take it without dis- 
guise. To an offer of money, such an one re- 
plies—* Oh, I don’t like that sort of thing ;” 
but nevertheless he does not object to money’s 
worth. While my friend So-and-so, who 
promises to bring me a large trade this sea- 
se, will, I very well know, expect a one per 
ecrt discount in cash. The thing is not to 
be avoided. I could name sundry buyers who 
look askance at me, and never will inspect 
my goods; and I have no doubt about the 
cause—I have not bought their patronage.” 
And then our informant appealed-to another 
of the trade, who agreed in the assertion that 
in London their business could not be done 
on-any other terms, To such an extent is 
the system carried, and so greedy of perqui~ 
sites do some of these buyers become, as to 
absorb a great part of the profits; and to 
make it a question whether it is worth while 
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to continue the connection. And then, as 
above hinted, there comes a like history of 
transactions between buyers and retailers— 
the bribed being now the briber. One of 
these above referred to as habitually expect- 
ing douceurs, said to the giver of them whose 
testimony we have just repeated—* I've spent 
pounds and pounds over (naming a 
large tailor), and now I think I have gained 
him over.” To which confession this buyer 
added the complaint, that his house did not 
make him any allowance for sums thus dis- 
bursed. 

Under the buyer who has the absolute con- 
trol of his own department in a wholesale 
house, come a number of assistants who trans- 
act the business with retail traders; much as 
retail traders’ assistants transact the business 
with the general public. Working as these 
higher class assistants do under the same 
pressure as the lower, they are similarly un- 
scrupulous, Liable to prompt dismissal as 
they are for non-success in selling ; gaining a 
higher position as they do in proportion to 
the quantity of goods they dispose of at prof- 
itable rates ; and finding that no objection is 
made to any dishonest artifices that they may 
use, but rather that they are applauded for 
them; these young men display a scarcely 
credible demoralization. As we learn from 
those who have been of them, their duplicity 
is unceasing—they speak almost continuous 
falsehood; and their tricks are of all kinds, 
from the simplest to the most Machiavellian. 
Take a few samples. In dealing with a re- 
tailer, it is an habitual practice to bear in 
mind the character of his business, and to en- 
deavor to delude him in the direction in which 
he has least experience. If his shop is in a 
neighborhood where the sales are chiefly of 
inferior goods (a fact that may be ascertained 
from the traveller), it is inferred that, having 
a comparatively small demand for superior 
goods, he is a bad judge of them; and ad-| 
vantage is taken of his ignorance to deceive 
him respecting the qualities of such superior 
goods as he buys. Again, it is a common 
practice purposely to present samples of 
cloths, silks, etc., in such order as to disqual- 
ify the perceptions. As in tasting different 
foods or wines, it is a familiar fact that the 
palate is disabled, by something strongly fla- 
vored, from appreciating the more delicate 
flavor of another thing afterwards taken; so 





with the other organs of sense, a temporary 
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disability follows an excessive stimulation 
This holds not only with the eyes in judging 
of colors, but also, as we are told by one who 
has been in the trade, it holds with the 
fingers in judging of textures; and cunning 
salesmen are in the constant practice of thus 
partially paralyzing the perceptions, and then 
selling second-rate articles as firstrate ones, 
Another very general manoeuvre is that of 
raising a false belief of cheapness, For ex- 


ample, a tailor is laying in a stock of broad: 


cloths. He is offered a bargain. Three 
pieces are put before him—two of good qual- 
ity, of which the full price is, say 14s. per 
yard; and one of much inferior quality, of 
which the full price is 8s. per yard. These 
pieces have been purposely a little tumbled 
and creased, to give a colorable ground for 
a pretended sacrifice upon them. And the 
tailor is then told that he may have these 
nominally damaged cloths as “a job lot,” at 
12s. per yard. Misled by the appearances 
into a belief of the professed sacrifices ; im- 
pressed, moreover, by the fact that two of 
the pieces are really worth considerably more 
than the price asked; and not sufficiently 
bearing in mind that the great inferiority of 
the third just balances this; the tailor prob- 
ably buys; and he goes away with the com- 
fortable conviction that he has made a spe- 
cially advantageous purchase, at the same time 
that he has really paid the full price for every 
yard. A still more subtle trick has been de- 
scribed to us by one who himself made use of 
it when engaged in one of these wholesale 
houses—a trick so successful, that frequently 
he was sent for to sell to customers who could 
be induced to buy by none of the other assist- 
ants, and who ever afterwards would buy only 
of him. His policy was to seem extremely 
simple and honest, and during the first few 
purchases to exhibit this honesty by pointing 


bout defects and inferiorities of quality in the 


things he was selling; and then, having 
gained the customer’s confidence, he pro- 
ceeded to pass off upon him inferior goods at 
superior prices. These are a few out of the 
various manceuvres in constant practice. Of 
course there is a running accompaniment of 
falsehoods, uttered as well as acted. It is 
expected of the assistant that he will say 
whatever is needed to effect a sale. “Any 
fool can sell what is wanted,” said a master 
in reproaching his shopman for not having 
persuaded a customer to buy something quite 
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different from that which he asked for. And 
the unscrupulous mendacity thus required by 
employers, and encouraged by example, grows 
to a height of depravity that has been de- 
scribed to us in words too strong to be 
repeated. Our informant was obliged to relin- 
quish his position in one of these establish- 
ments, because he could not lower himself to 
the required depth of degradation. “ You 
don’t lie as though you believed what you say,” 
observed one of his fellow-assistants. And 
this was uttered as a reproach. 

As those subordinates who have fewest 
qualms of conscience are those who succeed 
the best, are soonest promoted to more re- 
munerative posts, and have therefore the 
greatest chance of establishing businesses of 
their own; it may be inferred that the moral- 
ity of the heads of these establishments is 
much on a par with that of their employes. 
The habitual mal-practices of the wholesale 
houses fully confirm this inference. Not only 
as we have just seen, are assistants under a 
pressure impelling them to delude purchasers 
respecting the qualities of the goods they buy, 
but purchasers are also deluded in respect to 
the quantities; and that not by an occasional 
unauthorized manceuvre, but by an organized 
system, for which the firm itself is responsible. 
It is the general, and indeed almost universal 
practice, to make up goods, or to have them 
made up, in short lengths. A piece of calico 
nominally thirty-six yards in length, never 
measures more than thirty-one yards—is un- 
derstood throughout the trade to measure 
only this. And the long-accumulating delin- 
quencies which this custom indicates—the suc- 
cessive diminutions of length, each introduced 
by some adept in dishonesty, and then imi- 
tated by his competitors—are now being daily 
carried to a still greater extent wherever they 
are not likely to be immediately detected. 
Articles that are sold in small bundles, knots, 
packets, or such forms as negative measure- 
ment at the time of sale, are habitually much 
shorter than they profess to be. Silk laces 
called six quarters, or fifty-four inches, really 
measure four quarters, or thirty-six inches. 
Tapes were originally sold in grosses contain- 
ing twelve knots of twelye yards each; but 
these twelve yard knots are now cut of all 
lengths, from eight yards down to five yards, 
and even less—the usual length being six 
yards, That is to say, the one hundred and 
forty-four yards which the gross once con- 





tained, has now in some cases dwindled down 
to sixty yards. Not only in lengths, but also 
in widths, is this deception practised. French 
cotton braid, for instance (French only in 
name), is made of different widths, which are 
respectively numbered five. seven, nine, eleven, 
ete.: these figures indicating the number of 
threads of cotton which the width includes, 
or rather should include, but does not. For 
those which should be marked five are marked 
seven; and those which should be marked 
seven are marked nine: out of three samples 
from different houses shown to us by our in+ 
formant, only one contained the alleged num- 
ber of threads. Fringes, again, which are 
sold wrapped upon card, will often have a 
width of two inches at the end exposed to 
view, but will diminish to one inch at the end 
next the card; or perhaps the first twenty 
yards will be good, and all the rest hidden 
under it will be bad. These frauds are com- 
mitted unblushingly, and as a matter of busi- 
ness. We have-ourselves read in an agent’s 
order-book the details of an order, specifying 
the actual lengths of which the articles were 
to be cut, and the much greater lengths to be 
marked on the labels put upon them. And 
we have been told by a manufacturer who was 
required to make up tapes into lengths of 
fifteen yards and label them as “ warranted 
eighteen yards,” that when he did not label 
them falsely, his Boods were sent back to him ; 
and that the greatest concession he could ob- 
tain was to be allowed to send them without 
labels. 

In their dealings with manufacturers, it is 
not to be supposed that these wholesale houses 
have a code of morals differing much from 
that which regulates their dealings with re- 
tailers. The facts prove it to be much. the 
same. A buyer, for instance (who exclusively 
conducts the purchases of the wholesale house 
from the manufacturer), will not unfrequently 
take from a first-class maker a small supply 
of some new fabric, on the pattern of which 
much time and money have been spent; and 
this new pattern fabric he will put, into the 
hands of another maker to have copied in 
large quantities. Some buyers again, as we 
hear from a manufacturer who has himself 
suffered from the practice, will give their 
orders verbally only, that they may have the 
opportunity of afterwards. repudiating them if 
they wish; and in a case narrated to us, 
where a manufacturer who had been thus de- 
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luded, wished on a subsequent occasion to 
guarantee himself by obtaining the buyer’s 
signature to his order, he was refused it. For 
other unjust acts of wholesale houses, the 
heads of these establishments are, we presume, 
responsible. Small manufacturers working 
with insufficient capital, and in times of de- 
pression not having the wherewithal to meet 
their engagements, are often obliged to be- 
come the dependents of the wholesale houses 
with which they deal; and are then cruelly 
taken advantage of. Either they have to sell 
their accumulated stock at a great sacrifice— 
thirty to forty per cent below its value—or 
else to mortgage it; and when the wholesale 
house becomes the mortgagee, the manufac- 
turer has little chance of escape. Being in 
the wholesaler’s power, he is obliged to work 
at his terms, and ruin almost certainly follows. 
This is more especially the case in the silk- 
hosiery business. As was said- to us by one 
of the larger silk-hosiers, who had watched 
the destruction of many of his smaller breth- 
ren—* They may be spared for a while as a 
cat spares a mouse; but they are sure to be 
eaten up in the end.” And we can the more 
readily credit this statement from having 
found that a like policy is pursued by some 
provincial curriers in their dealings with small 
shoe-makers ; and also by hop-merchants and 
maltsters in their dealings with small publi- 
cans. We read that in Hindostan the ryots, 
when crops fall short, borrow from the Jews 
to buy seed; and once in their clutches are 
doomed. It seems that our commercial world 
can furnish parallels. 

Of another class of wholesale traders— 
those who supply grocers with foreign and 
colonial produee—we may say that though, in 
consequence of the nature of their business, 
the malpractices are less numerous and mul- 
tiform, as well as less glaring, they are of 
much the same stamp as the foregoing. Un- 
less it is to be supposed that sugar and spices 
are moral antiseptics as well as physical ones, 
it must happen that wholesale dealers in 
them, under like pressure of competition, will 
transgress much as other wholesale dealers 
do, in those directions where the facilities are 
greatest. And the truth is, that both in the 
qualities and quantities of the articles they 
sell, they take advantage of the retailer. The 
descriptions they give of their commodities 
are habitually misrepresentations. Samples 
sent round to their customers are character- 





ized as firstrate when they are really second- 
rate. The travellers are expected to endorse 
these untrue statements. And unless the 
grocer has adequate keenness and extensive 
knowledge, he is more or less deceived. In 
some cases, indeed, no skill will save him. 
There are frauds that have grown up little by 
little into customs of the trade, which the re- 
tailer must perforce submit to. In the pur- 
chase of sugar, for example, he is imposed 
upon in respect alike of the goodness and the 
weight. The history of the dishonesty is this. 
Originally the tare allowed by the merchant 
on each hogshead was 14 per cent. of the 
gross weight. The actual weight of the wood 
of which the hogshead was made, was at that 
time about 12 per cent of the gross weight. 
And thus the trade allowance left a profit of 
2 per cent to the buyer. Gradually, however, 
the hogshead has grown thicker and heavier ; 
until now, instead of amounting to 12 per 
cent of the gross weight, it amounts to 17 
per cent. And as the allowance of 14 per 
cent still continues, the result is that the re- 
tail grocer loses 3 per cent: to the extent of 
3 per cent he buys wood in place of sugar. 
In the quality of the sugar he is deluded by 
the practice of giving him a sample only from 
the best part of the hogshead. During its 
voyage from Jamaica or elsewhere, the con- 
tents of a hogshead undergoes a certain slow 
drainage. The molasses, of which more or 
less is always present, filters from the upper- 


‘most part of the mass of sugar to the lower- 


most part; and this lowermost part, techni- 
cally known as the “foot,” is of darker color 
and smaller value. The quantity of it con- 
tained in a hogshead varies greatly; and the 
retailer, receiving a false sample, has to guess 
what the quantity of the “ foot ” may be, and 
to his cost often under-estimates it. As will 
be seen from the following letter, copied from 
the Public Ledger for the 20th Oct., 1858, 
these grievances, more severe even than we 
have represented them, are now exciting an 
agitation :— 

“ To the Retail Grocers of the United 

Kingdom. 

“‘GENTLEMEN,—The time has arrived for 
the trade at once to make a move for the re- 
vision of tares on all rawsugars. Facts prove 
the evil of the present system to be greatly 
on the increase. We submit a case as under, 
and only one out of twenty. On the 30th 


August, 1858, we bought three hogsheads of 
Barbados, mark TG 
K 


ety 
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'|Serving as checks upon each other, as they 


Invoice Tares. 


Deduct . . 
s. £8. d. 
0 3 26 at 42=2 1 8 

“ We make a claim for £2 1s. 3d.; we are 
told by the wholesale grocer there isno redress. 

“There is another evil which the retail 
grocer has to contend with, that is, the mode 
of sampling raw sugar: the foots are excluded 
from the merchants’ samples. Facts will 
prove that in thousands of hogsheads of Bar- 
badoes this season there is an average of five 
ewt. of foots in each; we have turned out 
some with ten ewt., which are at least 5s. per 
ewt. less value than sample, and in these cases 
we are told again there is no redress, 

“These two causes are bringing hundreds 
of hard-working men to ruin, and will bring 
hundreds more unless the trade take it up, 
and we implore them to unite in obtaining so 
important a revision. 

“We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 
“ WALKER and STAINES. 

“ Birmingham, October, 19, 1858.” 

Since we were put in possession of these 
facts, a more subtle method of imposition has 
been brought under our notice. It is the 
practice of sugar-refiners to put moist crushed 
sugar into dried casks. During the time that 
elapses before one of these casks is opened 
by the retailer, the dessicated wood has taken 
up the excess of water from the sugar ; which 
is so brought again into good condition. 
When the retailer, however, finding that the 
cask weighs much more than was allowed as 
tare by the wholesale dealer, complains to 
him of this excess, the reply is—“ Send it up 
to us, and we will dry it and weigh it, as is 
the custom of the trade.” 

Without further detailing these mal-prac- 
tices, of which the above examples are per- 
haps the worst, we will advert only to one 
other point in the transactions of these large 
houses—the drawing up of trade-circulars. 
It is the practice of many wholesalers to 
send round to their customers periodic 
accounts of the past transactions, present 
condition, and prospects of the markets. 
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do, these documents are prevented from 
swerving very widely from the truth. But it 
is scarcely to be expected that they should be 
quite honest. Those who issue them, being 
in most cases interested in the prices of the 
commodities referred to in their circulars, are 
swayed by their interests in the representa- 
tions they make respecting the probabilities 
of the future. Far-seeing retailers are on 
their guard against this. As instance a large 
provincial grocer, who thoroughly understands 
his business, who said to us—* As a rule, I 
throw trade-circulars on the fire.” And that 
this estimate of their trustworthiness is not 
unwarranted, we gather from the expressions 
of those engaged in other businesses. From 
two leather-dealers, one in the country and 
one in London, we have heard the same com- 
plaint against the circulars published by houses 
in their trade, that they are misleading. Not 
that they state any thing untrue; but that 
they produce a false impression by leaving 
out facts which they should have stated. 

In illustrating the morals of manufacturers, 
we shall confine ourselves to one class—those 
who work in silk. And it will be the most 
convenient method of arranging the facts, to 
follow the silk through its various stages, 


‘| from its imported state to its state as ready 


for the wearer. 

Bundles of raw silk, from India, China, or 
elsewhere—not uncommonly weighted with 
rubbish, stones, or rouleaux of Chinese copper 
coin, to the loss of the buyer—are disposed 
of to the dealers in silk by auction. The 
purchases are made on behalf of the silk- 
dealers by a class of “ sworn brokers;” and 
the regulation is, that these sworn brokers 
shall confine themselves solely to their fune- 
tion as agents. From a silk manufacturer, 
however, we learn that they are currently un- 
derstood to be themselves speculators in silk, 
either directly or by proxy; and that as thus 
themselves interested in prices, they become 
faulty as agents. We give this, however, 
simply as a prevailing opinion, for the truth 
of which we do not vouch. 

The silk bought by the London dealer, he 
sends into thegmanufacturing districts to be 
“ thrown ; ” that is, to be made into thread fit 
for weaving. In the established bargain that 
exists between the silk-dealer and the silk- 
throwster, we have a strange instance of an 
organized and recognized deception, which 
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has seemingly grown up as a check upon a 
previous deception. The throwing of silk is 
necessarily accompanied by a certain amount 
of waste ; from broken ends, knots, and fibres 
to weak to wind. This waste varies in differ- 
ent kinds of silk from three per cent to 
twenty per cent: the average being about 
five percent. The percentage of waste being 
thus variable, it is obvious that so long as 
there was no restraint upon him, a dishonest 
silk-throwster might abstract a certain portion 
of the silk, and on returning the rest to the 
dealer, might plead that the great diminution 
in the weight had resulted from the large per- 
centage of loss in the process of throwing. 
Whatever be the cause, however, there has 
arisen a system, known in the trade as “ work- 
ing on cost,” which requires the throwster to 
send back to the dealer the same weight of 
silk which he receives: the meaning of the 
phrase being, we presume, that whatever 
waste the throwster makes must be at his own 
cost. Now, as it is impossible to throw the 
silk without some waste—at least three per 
cent, and ordinarily five per cent—we see 
that this arrangement necessitates a decep- 
tion : if, indeed, that can be called a deception 
which is tacitly understood by all concerned. 
The silk has to be weighted. As much as is 
lost in throwing has to be made up by some 
foreign substance introduced. Soap is the 
material most largely used. In small quan- 
tity this is requisite to facilitate the running 
of the threads in the process of manufacture ; 
and the quantity is readily increased. Sugar 
is also employed. And by one means or 
other the threads are made to absorb a suffi- 
cient quantity to produce the desired weight. 
This is a system to which every silk-throwster 
is obliged to succumb; and some of them 
carry it to a great extent, as a means of hid- 
ing either carelessness or something worse. 
The next stage through which silk passes 
is that of dyeing. Here, too, there are impo- 
sitions that have grown chronic and general. 
In times past, as we learn from a ribbon- 
manufacturer, the weighting by water was the 
chief dishonesty. Bundles came back from 
the dyer’s, if not manifestly damp, still con- 
taining such an amount of moigture as to make 
up for a portion of the silk that had been kept 
back. And various precautions had to be 
adopted to escape losses thus entailed. Since 
then, however, there has arisen a method of 
deception which leaves this far behind—that 
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of employing heavy dyes. The following 
details have been furnished to us by a silk- 
throwster. It is now, he says, some five-and- 
thirty years since this method was commenced. 
Before that time, silk lost a considerable part 
of its weight in the copper. It appears that 
the ultimate fibre of silk is coated, in issuing 
from the spinneret of the silk-worm, with a 
film of varnish that is soluble in boiling water. 
In dyeing, therefore, this film, amounting to 
twenty-five per cent of the entire weight of 
the silk, is dissolved off, and the silk rendered 
that much the lighter ; so that originally, for 
every sixteen ounces of silk sent to the dyer’s 
only twelve ounces were returned. Gradu- 
ally, however, by the use of heavy dyes, this 
result has been reversed. The silk now gains 
in weight, and sometimes to a scarcely credible 
extent, According to the requirement, silk is 
sent back from the dyer’s of any weight from 
twelve ounces to the pound, up even to forty 
ounces to the pound. The original pound of 
silk, instead of losing four ounces, as it natur- 
ally would, is actually, when certain black 
dyes are used, made to gain as much as 
twenty-four ounces! Instead of twenty-five 
per cent lighter, it is returned one hundred 
and fifty per cent heavier ;—is weighed with 
one hundred and seventy-five per cent of 
foreign matter! Now as, during this stage 
of its manufacture, the transactions in silk are 
carried on by weight; it is manifest that in the 
introduction and development of this system, 
we have a long history of frauds. It is true 
that at present all those concerned are aware 
of it, and on their guard against it. Like 
other kinds of adulteration, in becoming estab- 
lished and universal, it has ceased to be 
profitable to any one. But it sufficiently 
serves to indicate manufacturing morality. 
The thrown and dyed silk passes into the 
hands of the weaver; and here again we 
come upon dishonesties. Manufacturers of 
figured silks sin against their fellows by steal- 
ing their patterns. The laws that have been 
found necessary to prevent this species of 
piracy, show that it has been carried to a great 
extent. Even now it is not prevented. A 
maker of ribbons, who has himself suffered 
from it, tells us that manufacturers still get 
each other’s designs by bribing the workmen. 
Moreover, in their dealings with buyers, some 
manufacturers resort to deceptions; perhaps 
tempted to do so by the desire to compensate 
themselves for the heavy tax paid in treating, 
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etc. Thus, as in cases ve have heard nar- 
rated, certain goods that have already been 
seen and declined by other buyers, will be 
brought before a subsequent one with artfully 
devised appearances of secrecy ; accompanied 
by professions that these goods have been 
specially reserved for his inspection: a ma- 
neeuvre by which an unwary man is sometimes 
betrayed. That the process of production has 
its delusions scarcely needs saying. In the 
ribbon-trade, for example, there is a practice 
called “ top-ending ; ” that is, making the first 
three yards good, and the rest (which is 
covered when rolled up) of inferior or loose 
texture—eighty “shutes ” to the inch instead 
of one hundred and eight. And then there 
comes the issuing of countless imitations made 
of inferior materials—textile adulterations as 
we may call them. This practice of debase- 
ment, not an occasional, but an established 
one, is carried to a surprising extent, and 
with a surprising rapidity. Some new fabric, 
at first sold at 7s. 6d. per yard, is supplanted 
by successive counterfeits, until at the end of 
eighteen months a semblance of it is selling at 
4s. 3d. per yard. Nay, still greater depreci- 
ations of quality and price take place: from 
10s. down to 3s. and even 2s. per yard; until 
at length the badness of these spurious arti- 
cles becomes so conspicuous that they are 
unsalable: and there ensues a reaction, end- 
ing either in the re-introduction of the original 
one, or in the production of some novelty to 


supply its place. 


Among our notes of mal-practices in trade, 
retail, wholesale, and manufacturing, we have 
many others that must be passed over. We 
cannot here enlarge upon the not uncommon 
practice of using false trade-marks ; or imitat- 
ing another maker’s wrappers; and so delud- 
ing purchasers. We must be satisfied with 
simply referring to the disclosures that have 
been made relative to the doings of apparently 
reputable houses in the purchase of goods 
known to be dishonestly obtained. And we 
are obliged to refrain from particularizing 
certain established arrangements, existing un- 
der cover of the highest respectability, which 
seem intended to facilitate these nefarious 
transactions. The facts ‘we have above de- 
tailed are given simply as samples of a sys- 
tem of things which it would take a volume 
to describe in full. 

The further instances of trading immorality 
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which it seems desirable here to give, are 
those which carry with them a certain mitiga- 
tion; showing as they do how insensibly, and 
almost irresistibly, men are thrust into these 
vicious practices. Always, no doubt, some 
utterly unconscientious trader is the first to 
introduce a new form of fraud. He'is by and 
by followed by others who wear their moral 
code but loosely. Of the more upright 
traders, each, incited by example, is tempted 
to adopt this questionable device which those 
around him are adopting. The greater the 
number who yield, and the more general and 
familiar the device becomes, the more difficult 
is it for the remainder to stand out against it. 
The pressure of competition upon them, be- 
comes more and more severe. They have to 
fight an unequal battle, debarred as they are 
from one of the sources of profit which their 
antagonists possess, And they are finally in 
some sort compelled to follow the lead of the 
rest. Sundry cases brought before us, have 
very clearly illustrated this process. Take 
for example what has happened in the candle 
trade. As all know, the commener kinds of 


candles are sold in bunches supposed to weigh 


a pound each. Originally the nominal weight 
corresponded with the true weight. But at 
present the weight is habitually short, by an 
amount varying from half an ounce to two 
ounces—is sometimes depreciated twelve and: 
a half per cent. If now an honest chandler 
offers to supply a retailer at, say six shilliags 
for the dozen pounds, the answer he receives 
is, “Oh, we get them for five-and-eightpence.” 
“But mine,” replies the chandler, “are of 
full weight; while those you buy at five-and- 
eightpence are not.” “ What does that matter 
to me?” the retailer rejoins—“a pound of 
candles is a pound of candles: my customers 
buy them in the bunch, and wont know the 
difference between yours and another’s.” And 
the honest chandler, being everywhere met 
with this argument, finds that he must either 
make his pounds of short weight, or give up 
business. Take another case, which like the 
last, we have direct from the mouth of one 
who has been obliged to succumb. It is that 
of a manufacturer of the elastic webbing, now 
extensively used in making boots, etc. From 
a London house with which he dealt largely, 
this manufacturer recently received a sample 
of webbing produced by some one else, ac- 
companied by the question, “ Can you make 
us this at —— per yard” (naming a price 
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below that at which he had before supplied 
them); and hinting that if he could not do 
so they must go elsewhere. On pulling to 
pieces the sample (which he showed to us), 
this manufacturer found that sundry of the 
threads which should have been of silk were 
of cotton. Indicating this fact to those who 
sent him the sample, he replied that if he 
made a like substitution, he could furnish the 
fabric at the price named; and the result was 
that he eventually did thus furnish it. He 
saw that if he did not do so, he must lose a 
considerable share of his trade. He saw 
further, that if he did not at once yield, he 
would have to yield in the end; for that other 
elastic webbing makers would one after an- 
other engage to produce this adulterated 
fabric at correspondingly diminished prices, 
and that when at length he stood alone in 
selling an apparently similar article at a higher 
price, his business would leave him. This 
manufacturer. we have the best reason for 
knowing to bea man of fine moral nature, 
both generous and upright; and yet we here 
see him obliged, in a sense, to implicate him- 
self in one of these processes of vitiation. It 
is a startling assertion, but it is none the less 
a true one, that those who resist these corrup- 
tions often do it at the risk of bankruptcy ; 
sometimes the certainty uf bankruptcy. We 
do not say this simply as a manifest inference 
from the conditions as above described. We 
say it on the warrant of instances that have 
been given tous. From one brought up in 
his house, we have had the history of a draper, 
who, carrying his conscience into his shop, re- 
fused to commit the current frauds of the 
trade: he would not represent his goods as 
of better quality than they really were; he 
would not say that patterns were just out, 
when they had been issued the previous sea- 
son; he would not warrant to wash well, 
colors which he knew to be fugitive. Refrain- 
ing from these and the like mal-practices of 
his competitors, and, as a consequence, daily 
failing to sell various articles which his com- 
petitors would have sold by force of lying, his 
business was so unremunerative that he twice 
became bankrupt; and in the opinion of our 
informant, he inflicted more evil upon others 
by his bankruptcies, than he would have done 
by committing the usual trade dishonesties. 
See then how complicated the question be- 
comes; and how difficult to estimate the 
trader’s criminality. Often—generally indeed 





—he has to choose between two wrongs. He 
has tried to carry on his business with strict 
integrity. He has sold none but genuine 
articles; and has given full measure. Others 
in the same business adulterate or otherwise 
delude, and are so able to undersell him. His 
customers, not adequately appreciating the 
superiority in the quality or quantity of his 
goods, and attracted by the apparent cheap- 
ness of other shops, desert him. An inspec- 
tion of his books proves the alarming fact 
that his diminishing returns will soon be in- 
sufficient to meet his engagements, and pro- 
vide for his increasing family. What then 
must he do? Must he continue his present 
course; stop payment; inflict heavy losses on 
his creditors; and with his wife and children 
turn out into the streets? Or must he follow 
the example of his competitors; use their 
artifices, and give his customers the same ap- 
parent advantage in price? The last not only 
seems the least detrimental to himself, but 
also may be considered the least detrimental 
to others. Moreover, the like is done by men 
regarded as respectable. Why should he 
ruin himself and family in trying to be better 
than his neighbors? He will do as they do. 

Such is the position of the trader; such is 
the reasoning by which he justifies himself; 
and it is hard to visit him with any thing like 
harsh condemnation. Of course this state- 
ment of his case is by no means universally 
true. There are businesses in which, compe- 
tition being less active, the excuse for falling 
into these corrupt practices no longer holds ; 
and here indeed we find corrupt practices 
much less prevalent. Many traders, too, 
have obtained a prestige and a connegtion 
which secure to them an adequate return 
without descending to small rogueries; and 
they have no defence if they thus degrade 
themselves. Moreover, there is the class— 
commonly not prompted by necessity ; but by 
gréeed—who introduce these adulterations and 
petty frauds; and on these should descend 
unmitigated indignation; not only as being 
themselves criminals without excuse, but as 
being the cause of criminality in others. 
Leaving out, however, these comparatively 
small classes, it should be constantly remem- 
bered that the mass of traders by whom all 
the commoner businesses are carried on, must 
receive a much more qualified censure than 
they at first sight seem to deserve: forced to 


give way as they are by the alternative of © 
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ruin. On all sides we have met with the 


same conviction, that for those engaged in 
the ordinary trades there are but the two 
courses—either to adopt the practices of com- 
petitors, or to give up business. Men in dif- 
ferent occupations and in different places— 
men naturally conscientious, who manifestly 
chafed under the degradations they submitted 
to, have one and all expressed to us the sad 
belief, that it is impossible to carry on trade 
with strict rectitude. Their concurrent opin- 
ion, independently given by each, is, that the 
scrupulously honest man must go to the wall. 

But that it has been during the past year 
frequently treated by the daily press, we 
might here enter at some length on the topic 
of banking delinquencies. As it is, we may 
presume all to be familiar with the facts 
brought to light by recent inquiries; and shall 
content ourselves by making a few comments. 

In the opinion of one whose means of 
judging have been second to those of few, the 
directors of joint-stock banks have rarely 
been guilty of direct dishonesty. Admitting 
notorious exceptions, the general fact appears 
to be that they have had no immediate inter- 
est in furthering ‘these speculations which 
have proved so ruinous to dépositors and 
shareholders ; but have usually been among 
the greatest sufferers. Their fault has rather 
been the less flagitious, though still grave 
one, of indifference to their responsibilities. 
Often with very inadequate knowledge, they 
have undertaken to trade with a vast amount 
of property belonging in great part to needy 
people. Instead of using as much care in the 
investment of this property as though it were 
their own, very many of them have shown a 
culpable recklessness : either themselves being 
parties to the loaning of capital without ad- 
equate guarantee, or else passively allowing 
their colleagues to do this. Sundry excuses 
may doubtless be made for them. The noto- 
rious defects of a corporate conscience, caused 
by divided responsibility, must be remem- 
bered in mitigation. And it may also be 
pleaded for such delinquents, that if share- 
holders, unduly swayed by reverence for mere 
wealth and position, choose as directors, not 
the most intelligent, the most experienced, 
and those of longest-tried probity, but the 
men of largest capital or highest rank, the 
blame must not be cast solely upon those so 
chosen ; but must be shared by those who 
chose them: and further, must fall on the 





public as well as on shareholders; seeing 
that this unwise selection of directors is in 
part determined by the known bias of depos- 
itors. But after all allowances have been 
made, it must be admitted that these bank- 
administrators, who risk the property of their 
clients, by loaning it to speculators, are near 
akin in morality to the speculators them- 
selves, As-these speculators risk other men’s 
capital in undertakings which they hope will 
be profitable, so do the directors who lend 
them money. If these last plead that the 
money thus lent is lent with the belief that it 
will be repaid with good interest, the first 
may similarly plead that they expected their 
investment to return the borrowed capital 
along with a handsome profit. In each case 
the transaction is one of which the evil conse- 
quences, if they should come, fall more 
largely upon others than upon the actors. 
And though it may be contended on behalf 
of the director, that what he does is done 
chiefly for the benefit of his constituents, 
whereas the speculator has in view only his 
own benefit; it may be replied that the direc- 
tor’s blameworthiness is not diminished by 
showing that he took so rash a step with so 
comparatively weak a motive. The simple 
truth is, that when a bank-director lends the 
capital of shareholders to those to whom he 
would not lend his own capital, he is guilty of 
a breach of trust. In tracing the gradations 
of crime, we pass from direct robbery to rob- 
bery one, two, three, or more degrees re- 
moved. Though a man who speculates with 
other people’s money is not chargeable with 
direct robbery, he is chargeable with robbery 
one degree removed; he deliberately stakes 
his neighbor’s property intending to appro- 
priate the gain, if any, and to let his neigh- 
bor suffer the loss, if any: his crime is that of 
contingent robbery. And hence any one who, 
standing like a bank-director in the position 
of trustee, puts the money with which he is 
entrusted into a speculator’s hands, must be 
called an accessory to contingent robbery. 

If so grave a condemnation is to be passed 
upon those who lend trust-money to specula- 
tors, as well as on the speculators who bor- 
row it, what shall we say of the still more 
delinquent class who obtain loans by fraud— 
who not only pawn other men’s property when 
obtained, but obtain it under false pretences ? 
For how else than thus must we describe the 
doings of those who raise money by accommo- 
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dation bills? When A and B agree, the one 
to draw and the other to accept a bill of 
£1000 for “value received ;” while in truth 
there has be: :; no sale of goods between them, 
or no value received; the transaction is not 
simply an embodied lie, but it becomes there- 
after a living and active lie. Whoever dis- 
counts the bill, does it in the belief that B, 
having become possessed of £1000 worth of 
goods, will, when the bill falls due, have either 
the £1000 worth of goods or some equivalent, 
with which to meet it. Had he known that 
there were no such goods in the hands of 
either A or B, and no other property availa- 
ble for liquidating the bill, he would not have 
discounted it—he would not have lent money 
to a man of straw without security. The 
case is intrinsically the same as though A 
had taken to the bank a forged mortgage- 
deed, and obtained a loan upon it. Practi- 
cally, an accommodation bill is a forgery. It 
is an error to suppose, as the majority do, that 
forgery is limited to the production of docu- 
ments that are physically false—that contain 
signatures or other symbols which are not 
what they appear to be: forgery, properly 
understood, equally includes the production of 
documents that are morally false. What; 
considered intrinsically, is the crime com- 
mitted in forging a bank-note? It is not in 
the mere mechanical imitation: this is but a 
means to the end, and taken alone is no crime 
at all. The crime consists in deliberately de- 
luding others into the acceptance of what 
seems to be a representative of so much 
money, but which actually represents nothing. 
It matters not whether the delusion is effected 
by imitating the forms of the letters and 
figures, as in a forged bank-note, or by im- 
itating the form of expression, as in an ac- 
commodation Dill, In either case a sem- 
blance of value is given to that which has no 
value ; and it is in giving this false appearance 
of value that the crime consists. It is true that 
in most cases the acceptor of an accommoda- 
tion bill hopes to be able to meet it when due. 
But if those who think this exonerates him 
from crime, will remember the many cases 
in which, by the use of forged documents, men 
have obtained possession of moneys which 
they hoped presently to replace, and were 
nevertheless judged guilty of forgery, they 
will see that the plea is insufficient. We con- 
tend, then, that the manufacturers of accom- 
modation bills should be classed as forgers. 
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Whether, if the law so classed them, much 


good would result, we are not prepared to say. 
Whether such a change would cause inconven- 
ience by negativing the many harmless trans- 
actions carried on under this fictitious form 
by solvent men ?—whether making it penal 
to use the words “value received,” unless 
there had been value received, would not 
simply originate an additional class of bills in 
which these words were omitted ?—whether 
it would be an advantage if bills bore on their 
faces proofs that they did or did not represent 
an actual sale P—whether a restraint on undue 
credit would not result when bankers and dis- 
counters saw that certain bills coming to them 
in the names of speculative or unsubstantial 
traders were avowed accommodation bills ?>— 
these are questions we need not go out of our 
way to discuss. We are here concerned only 
with the morality of the question. 

Duly to estimate the greatness of the evils 
here indicated, however, we must bear in mind 
not only that the number of fraudulent trans- 
actions thus entered into is very great, but 
that each generally becomes the cause of many 
others. The original lie is commonly the 
parent of further lies, which again give rise to 
a still more’ numerous progeny; and so on 
for successive generations, multiplying as they 
descend. When A and B find their £1000 
bill about to fall due, and the expected pro- 
ceeds of their speculation not forthcoming— 
when they find, as they usually do, either 
that the investment has resulted in a loss in- 
stead of a gain; or that the time for realizing 
their hoped-for profits, has not yet come; or 
that the profits, if there are any, do not 
cover the extravagances of living which in the 
mean time they have sanguinely indulged in— 
when, in short, they find that the bill cannot 
be met, they resort to the expedient of man- 
ufacturing other bills with which to liquidate 
the first. And while they are about it, they 
usually think it will be as well to raise a some- 
what larger sum than is required to meet their 
outstanding engagements. Unless it happens, 
which it but rarely does, that great success 
enables them to redeem themselves, this pro- 
ceeding is repeated, and again repeated. So 
long as there is no monetary crisis, it con- 
tinues easy thus to keep afloat; and indeed 
the appearance of prosperity which is given 
by an extended circulation of bills in their 
names, bearing respectable endorsements, 
creates a confidence in them which renders 
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the obtainment of credit easier than at first. 
Add to which, that where, as in some cases, 
this process is.carried to the extent of employ- 
ing men in different towns, throughout the 
kingdom and even in distant parts of the 
world, to accept bills, the appearances are 
still better kept up, and the bubble reaches a 
still greater development. As, however, all 
these transactions are carried on with bor- 
rowed capital,on which interest has to be 
paid; as, further, the maintenance of this 
organized fraud entails constant expenses, as 
well as occasional sacrifices ; and as it is in the 
very nature of the system to generate reck- 
less speculation, the fabric of lies is almost cer- 
tain ultimately to fall: and, in falling, to ruin 
or embarrass not only many of those who had 
given credit, but by implication many others. 

Nor does the evil end in the direct penal- 
ties from time to time inflicted upon honest 
traders: there is also a grave indirect penalty 
which they suffer from the system. These 
forgers of credit are habitually instrumental 
in lowering prices below their natural level. 
To meet emergencies, they are obliged every 
now and then to sell goods at a loss: either 
this, or immediate stoppage, are the alterna- 
tives. Though with each such concern this 
is but an occasional occurrence, yet, taking 
the whole number of them connected with 
any one business, it results that there are at 
all times some who are making sacrifices—at 
all times some who are unnaturally depress- 
ing the market. In short, the capital fraudu- 
lently obtained from some traders, is, in part, 
dissipated in rendering the business of other 
traders deficiently remunerative: often to 
their serious embarrassment. 

If, however, the whole truth must be said, 
the condemnation thus visited upon these 
commercial vampires is not to be confined 
wholly to them; but is in some degree de- 
served by a much more numerous class. Be- 
tween the penniless schemer who obtains the 
use of capital by false pretences, and the up- 
right trader who never contracts greater lia- 


bilities than his estate will liquidate, there lie 


all gradations. From businesses carried on 
entirely with other people’s capital obtained 
by forgery, we pass to businesses in which 
there is a real capital of one-tenth, and a 
credit capital of nine-tenths; to other busi- 
nesses in which the ratio of real to fictitious 
capital is somewhat greater; and so on until 
we reach the very extensive class who trade 
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but a little beyond their means. By insensi- 
ble steps we advance from the one extreme to 
the other j and these most venial transgressors 
cannot be wholly absolved from the criminal- — 
ity which so clearly attaches to the rest. To 
get more credit than would be given, were 
the state of the business fully known, is in all 
such cases the aim; and the cases in which 
this credit is partially unwarranted, differ only 
in degree from those in which it is wholly un- 
warranted. As most are beginning to see 
the prevalence of this indirect dishonesty has 
not a little to do with our commercial disas- 
ters. Speaking broadly, the tendency is for 
every trader to hypothecate the capital of 
other traders, as well as his own. And when 
A has borrowed on the strength of B’s credit; 
B on the strength of C’s; and C on the 
strength of A’s—when, throughout the trad- 
ing world, each has made engagements which 
he can meet only by direct or indirect aid— 
when everybody is wanting help from some 
one else to save him from falling; a crash is 
certain. The punishment of a general uncon- 
scientiousness may be postponed ; but it is 
sure to come eventually. 

The average commercial morality cannot of 
course be accurately depicted in so brief a 
space. On the one hand wé ‘have been able 
to give only a few typical instances of the 
mal-practices by which trade is disgraced. 
On the other hand we have been obliged to 
present these in a separate form, unqualified 
by the large amount of honest dealing through- 
out which they are interspersed. While, by an 
accumulation of these disclosures, the indict- 
ment might be made much heavier; by dilut- 
ing them with the immense mass of equitable 
transactions daily carried on, the verdict would 
be greatly mitigated. We fear, however, that 
after all allowances have been made, the state 
of things is very bad. And our impression 
on this point is due less to the particular facts 
we have above given, than to the general 
opinion expressed by our informants. On all 
sides we have found the net result of long 
personal experience, to be the conviction that 
trade is essentially corrupt. In tones of dis- 
gust. or discouragement, reprehension or de- 
rision, according to their several natures,men 
in business have one after another expressed 
or implied this belief. Omitting the highest 
mercantile classes, a few of the less common 
trades, and those exceptional cases where an 
entire command of the market has been ob- 
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tained, the uniform testimony of competent 
judges is, that success is incompatible with 
strict integrity. To live in the commercial 

world it appears necessary to adopt its ethical 
- code; neither exceeding nor falling short of 
it—neither being less honest nor more hon- 
est: those who sink below its standard are 
expelled; while those who rise above it are 
either pulled down to it or ruined. As, in 
self-defence, the civilized man becomes savage 
among savages; 80, it seems that in self-de- 
fence the scrupulous trader is obliged to be- 
come as little scrupulous as his competitors. 
The remark, made we believe by Dr. Darwin, 
that the law of the animal creation is—* Eat 
and be eaten,” may be paralleled with respect 
to our trading community ; of which the law 
appears to be—Cheat and be cheated. In- 
deed a system of keen competition, carried 
on as it is without adequate moral restraint, 
is very much a system of commercial cannibal- 
ism. Its alternatives are—Use the weapons 
of your antagonists, or be conquered and de- 
voured. 

Of questions suggested by these facts, one 
of the most obvious is—Are not the prejudices 
that have ever been entertained against trade 
and traders thus fully justified? do not these 
meannesses and’ dishonesties, and the moral 
degradation they imply, warrant the disrespect 
shown to the commercial classes? A prompt 
affirmative answer will probably be looked 
for; but we very much doubt whether it 
should be given. We are rather of opinion 
that these delinquencies are products of the 
average English character placed under spe- 
cial conditions. There is no good reason for 
assuming that the trading classes are intrinsi- 
cally worse than other classes. And it is a 
very tenable position that men taken at ran- 
dom from higher and lower ranks would, if 
similarly circumstanced, do much the same. 
Indeed the mercantile world might readily re- 
criminate. Is it a solicitor who comments on 
their misdoings? They may quickly silence 
him by referring to the countless dark stains 
on the reputation of his fraternity. Is it a 
barrister? His frequent practice of putting 
in pleas which he knows are not valid, and 
his established habit of taking fees for work 
which he does not perform, make his criti- 
cism somewhat suicidal. Does the condemna- 
tion come through the press? The con- 
demned may remind those who. write, of the 
fact that it is not quite honest to utter a posi- 
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tive verdict on a book merely glanced through, 
or to pen glowing eulogies on the mediocre 
work of a friend while slighting the good one 
of an enemy; and may further ask whether 
those who, at the dictation of an employer, 
write what they do not think, are not guilty 
of the serious offence of adulterating public 
opinion. Moreover, traders might contend 
that not a few of their delinquencies are thrust 
upon them by the injustice of their customers, 
They, and especially drapers, might point to 
the fact that the habitual demand for an 
abatement of price is made in utter disregard 
of their reasonable profits; and that to pro- 
tect themselves against this desire to gain by 
their loss, they are obliged to name a price 
greater than that which they intend to take, 
They might point to the further fact that the 
straits to which they are often brought by 
the non-payment of accounts due from their 
wealthier customers, is itself a cause of their 
mal-practices : obliging them as it does to use 
all means, illegitimate as well as legitimate, 
for getting the wherewith to meet their en- 
gagements, As extreme illustrations of the 
wrongs inflicted on them by the non-trading 
classes, they might instance the well-known 
cases of extensive shopkeepers in the West- 
end, who have been either ruined by the un- 
punctuality of their customers, or have been 
obliged periodically to stop payment as the 
only method of getting their bills settled. 
And then they might ask whether, when those 
without excuse show this disregard of others’ 
claims, they, who have the excuse of having 
to contend with a merciless competition, are 
alone to be blamed if they display such disre- 
gard in other forms. Nay, even to the guar- 
dians of social rectitude—members of the 
legislature—they might use the tu quoque 
argument: asking whether bribery of a cus- 
tomer’s servant is any worse than bribery of 
an elector? or whether the gaining of suf- 
frages by clap-trap hustings speeches, con- 
taining insincere professions adapted to the 
taste of the constituency, is not as bad as 
getting an order for goods by delusive repre- 
sentations respecting their quality? No; it 
seems very probable that close inquiry would 
show few if any classes to be free from im- 
moralities that are as great, relatively to the 
temptations, as these which we have been ex- 
posing. Of course they will not be so petty 
or so gross where the circumstances do not 
prompt to pettiness or grossness ; nor so con- 
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stant and organized where the class conditions 
have not tended to make them habitual. But, 
taken with these qualifications, we think that 
much might be said for the proposition that 
the trading classes, neither better nor worse 
intrinsically than other classes, are betrayed 
into their flagitious habits by external causes. 

Another question, here naturally arising, is 
—Are not these evils growing worse? Many 
of the facts we have cited seem to imply that 
they are. And yet there are many other facts 
which point as distinctly the other way. In 
weighing the evidence it is needful to bear in 
mind, that the much greater public attention 
at present paid to such matters, is itself a 
source of error—is apt to generate the belief 
that evils now becoming recognized, are evils 
that have recently arisen ; when in truth they 
have merely been hitherto disregarded, or 
less regarded. It has been clearly thus with 
crime, with distress, with popular ignorance ; 
and it is very probably thus with trading dis- 
honesties. Not only is it true of individual 
beings, that their height in the scale of crea- 
tion may be measured by the degree of their 
self-consciousness ; but the like is true of soci- 
eties. Advanced and highly-organized socie- 
ties are distinguished from lower ones by 
the evolution of a social self-consciousness. 
Among ourselves there has, very happily, been 
of late years a remarkable growth of this so- 
cial self-consciousness ; and we believe that to 
this is chiefly ascribable the impression that 
commercial mal-practices are increasing. Such 
facts as have come down to us respecting the 
trade of past times quite confirm this view. 
In his “ Complete English Tradesman,” Defoe 
mentions, among other manceuvres of retail- 
ers, the false light which they introduced into 
their shops for the purpose of giving a delu- 
sive appearance to their goods. He com- 
ments upon the “shop rhetorick,” the “ flux 
of falsehoods,” which tradesmen habitually 
uttered to their customers; and quotes their 
defence as being that they could not live with- 
out lying. Add to which, he says, that there 
was scarce a shopkeeper who had not a bag 
of spurious or debased coin, from which he 
gave change whenever he could; and that 
men, even the most honest, triumphed in 
their skill in getting rid of bad money. These 
facts sufficiently indicate that the mercantile 
morals of that day were, at any rate, not 
better than ours; and if we call to mind the 
numerous Acts of Parliament passed in old 
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times to prevent frauds of all kinds, we per- 
ceive the like implication. Moreover, the 
fact may be safely inferred from the general 
state of society. When reign after reign, 
governments debased the coinage, it can 
scarcely be that the moral tone of the middle 
classes was better than now. Among genera- 
tions whose sympathy with the claims of fel- 
low-creatures was so weak, that the slave 
trade was not only thought justifiable, but the 
initiator of it was rewarded by permission to 
record the feat in his coat of arms, it is hardly 
possible that men respected the claims of their 
fellow-citizens more than at present. Times 
characterized by an administration of justice 
so inefficient that there were in London nests 
of criminals who defied the law, and on all 
the high roads robbers who eluded it, cannot 
well have been distinguished by just mercan- 
tile dealings. While, conversely, an age 
which like ours has seen so many equitable 
social changes thrust upon the legislature by 
public opinion, is very unlikely to be an age 
in which the transactions between individuals 
have been growing more inequitable. And 
yet, on the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that many of the dishonesties we have de- 
scribed are of modern origin. Not a few of 
them have become established: during the last 
thirty years; and others are even now aris- 
ing. How are these seeming contradictions 
to be reconciled ? 

We believe the reconciliation is not diffi- 
cult. It lies in the fact that while the great 
and direct frauds have been diminishing, the 
small and indirect frauds have been increas- 
ing: alike in variety and in number. And 
this admission we take to be quite consistent 
with the opinion that the standard of com- 
mercial morals is higher than it was. For, if 
we omit, as excluded from the question, the 
penal restraints—religious and legal—and ask 
what is the ultimate moral restraint to the 
aggression of man on man; we find it to be 
—sympathy with the pain inflicted. Now the 
keenness of the sympathy depending on the 
vividness with which this pain is realized, will 
vary with the conditions of the case. It may 
be active enough to check misdeeds which 
will cause great suffering; and yet not be ac- 
tive enough to check misdeeds which will 
cause but slight annoyance. While suffi- 
ciently acute to prevent a man from doing 
that which will entail immediate injury upon 
a given individual; it may not be sufficiently 
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acute to prevent him from doing that which 
will remotely entail injuries upon unknown 
people. And we find the facts to agree with 
this deduction, that the moral. restraint varies 
according to the clearness with which the evil 
consequences are conceived. We know that 
many a one who would shrink from picking a 
pocket does not scruple to adulterate his 
goods—that he who never dreams of passing 
base coin, will yet be a party to joint-stock 
bank deceptions. Hence, as we say, the 
multiplication of the more subtle and complex 
forms of fraud, is consistent with a general 
progress in morality; provided it is accom- 
panied with a decrease in the grosser forms 
of fraud. 

But the question which most concerns us 
is, not whether the morals of trade are better 
or worse than they have been? but rather— 
why are they so bad? Why in this civilized 
state of ours is there so much that betrays the 
cunning selfishness of the savage? Why, 
after the careful inculcations of rectitude dur- 
ing education, comes there in after life all 
this knavery? Why, in spite of all the ex- 
hortations to: which the commercial classes 
listen every Sunday, do they next morning 
recommence their evil deeds? What is this 
so potent agency which almost neutralizes 
the discipline of education, of law, of religion ? 

Various subsidiary causes that might be 
assigned must be passed over, that we may 
have space to dwell upon the chief one, In 
an exhaustive statement, something would 
have to be said upon the credulity of con- 
sumers, which leads them to believe in repre- 
sentations of impossible advantages; and 
something, too, on their greediness, which 
ever prompting them to look for more than 
they ought to get, encourages the sellers to 
offer delusive bargains. The increased diffi- 
culty of living consequent on the growing 
pressure of population, would also come in as 
a part cause; and that greater cost of bring- 
ing up a family, which results from the higher 
standard of education, might be added. But 
all these are relatively insignificant. If we 
inquire what is the great inciter of these trad- 
ing mal-practices, we find it to be—intense 
desire for wealth. And if we goa step fur- 
ther back and ask—Why this intense desire 
for wealth? the reply is—It results from the 
indiscriminate respect paid to wealth. 

To be distinguished from the common herd 
—to be somebody—to make a name, a posi- 
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tion—this is the universal ambition ; and every 
one finds that to accumulate riches, is alike 
the surest and the easiest way of fulfilling his 
ambition. Very early in life all learn this, 
At school, the court paid to one whose parents 
have called in their carriage to see him, is 
conspicuous; while the poor boy, whose in- 
sufficient stock of clothes implies the small 
means of his family, soon has burnt into his- 
memory the fact that poverty is contemptible. 
On entering the world, the lessons that may 
have been taught about the nobility of self- 
sacrifice, the reverence due to genius, the ad- 
mirableness of high integrity, are quickly 
neutralized by counter experience : men’s ac- 
tions proving that these are not their stand- 
ards of respect. It is soon perceived that 
while abundant outward marks of deference 
from fellow-citizens may almost certainly be 
gained by directing every energy to the accu- 
mulation of property, they are but rarely to 
be gained in any other way ; and that even in 
the few cases where they are otherwise gained, 
they are not given with entire unreserve; but 
are commonly joined with a more or less man- 
ifest display of patronage. When, seeing 
this, the young man further sees that while 
the acquisition of property is quite possible 
with his mediocre endowments, the acquire- 
ment of distinction by brilliant discoveries, 
or heroic acts, implies faculties and feelings 
which he does not possess; it is not difficult 
to understand why he devotes himself heart 
and soul to business. 

We do not mean to say that men act upon 
the consciously reasoned-out conclusions thus 
indicated ; but we mean that these conclusions 
are the unconsciously formed products of their 
daily experience. From early childhood the 
sayings and doings of all around them have 
generated the idea that wealth and respecta- 
bility are two sides of the same thing. This 
idea, growing with their growth, and strength- 
ening with their strength, becomes at last 
almost what we may call an organic convic- 
tion. And this organic conviction it is which 
prompts the expenditure of all their energies 
in money-making. We contend that the chief 
stimulus is not the desire for the wealth it- 
self; but for the applause and position which 
the wealth brings. And in this belief we find 
ourselves thoroughly at one with various in- 
telligent traders with whom we have talked 
on the matter. It is incredible that men 
should make the sacrifices, mental and bodily 
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which they do, merely to get the material 
benefits which money purchases. Who would 
undertake an extra burden of business for the 
purpose of getting a cellar of choice wines for 
his own drinking? He who does it, does it 
that he may have choice wines to give his 
guests and gain their praises. What merchant 
would spend an additional hour at his office 
daily, merely that.he might move into a 
larger house in a better quarter? In so far 
as health and comfort are concerned, he knows 
he will be a loser by the exchange; and would 
never be induced to make it, were it not for 
the increased social consideration which the 
new house will bring him. Where is the 
man who would lie awake at nights devising 
means of increasing his income in the hope of 
being able to provide his wife with a carriage, 
were the use of the caryiage the sole consid- 
eration? It is because of the éclat which the 
carriage will give, that he enters on these ad- 
ditional anxieties. So manifest, so trite, in- 
deed, are these truths, that we should be 
ashamed of insisting on them did not our 
argument require it. 

For if -the desire for that homage which 
wealth brings, is the chief stimulus to these 
intense strivings after wealth; then is the 
giving of this homage—when given, as it is, 
with but little discrimination—the chief ulti- 
mate cause of those countless dishonesties 
into which these intense strivings betray mer- 
cantile men. When the shopkeeper, on the 
strength of a prosperous year and tolerably 
favorable prospects, has yielded to his wife’s 
persuasions, and replaced the old furniture 
with new at an outlay greater than his income 
covers—when, instead of the hoped-for in- 
crease, the next year brings a decrease in his 
returns—when he finds that his expenses are 
outrunning his revenue; then does he fall 
under the strongest temptation to adopt some 
newly-introduced adulteration or other mal- 
practice. When, having by display gained a 
certain recognition, the wholesale trader be- 
gins to give dinners appropriate only to those 
of ten times his income, and other expensive 
entertainments to match—when, having for a 
time carried on this style at a cost greater 
than he can afford, he finds that he cannot 
discontinue it without giving up his position ; 
then is he most strongly prompted to enter 
into larger transactions; to trade beyond his 
means; to seek undue credit; to get into 
that ever-complicating series of misdeeds, 
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which end in disgraceful bankruptcy. And if 
these are the facts—the undeniable facts— 


‘then it is an unavoidable conclusion that the 


blind admiration ‘which the mass of society 
gives to mere wealth, and the display of 
wealth, is the chief source of these multitud- 
inous immoralities. 

Yes, the evil is deeper than appears—draws 
its nutriment from far below the surface. 
This gigantic system of dishonesty, branching 
out into every conceivable form of fraud, has 
roots that run underneath our whole social 
fabric, and sending fibres into every house, 
suck up strength from our daily sayings and 
doings. In every dining-room a rootlet finds 
food when the conversation turn upon So-and- 
so’s successful speculations, his purchase of an 
estate, his probable worth—upon this man’s 
recent large legacy, and the other’s advan- 
tageous match; for being thus talked about 
is one form of that tacit respect which men 
struggle for. Every drawing-room furnishes 
nourishment in the admiration awarded to 
costliness—to silks that are “rich,” that is 
expensive ; to dresses that contain an enor- 
mous quantity of material, that is, are expen-, 
sive; to laces that are hand-made, that is, 
expensive ; to diamonds that are rare, that is, 
expensive ; to china that is old, that is, expen- 
sive. And from scores of small remarks and 
minutia of behavior, which, in all circles, 
hourly imply how completely the idea of re- 
spectability involves that of costly externals, 
there is drawn fresh pabulum. 

We are all implicated. We all, whether 
with self-approbation or not, give expression 
to the established feeling. Even he who dis- 
approves this feeling, finds himself unable to 
treat virtue in threadbare apparrel with a cor- 
diality as great as that which he would show 
to the same virtue endowed with prosperity. 
Scarcely a man is to be found who would not 
behave with more civility to a knave in broad- 
cloth than to a knave in fustian, Though 
for the deference which they have shown to 
the vulgar rich, or the dishonestly successful, 
men will afterwards compound with their con- 
sciences by privately venting their contempt; 
yet when they again come face to face with these 
imposing externals covering worthlessness, 
they do as before. And so long as imposing 
worthlessness gets the visible marks of re- 
spect, while the disrespect felt for it is hidden, 
it naturally flourishes. 

Thus, then, is it that men are encouraged 
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to persevere in those evil practices which all 
condemn: they can so purchase a homage 
which, if not genuine, is yet, so far as appear- 
ances go, as good as the best. To one whose 
wealth has been gained by a life of frauds, 
what matters it that his name is in all circles 
a synonym of roguery? Has he not been 
conspicuously honored by being twice elected 
mayor of his town? (we state a fact) and 
does not this, joined to the personal defer- 
ence shown him, outweigh in his estimation all 
that is said against him: of which he hears 
searcely any thing? When, not many years 
after the exposure of his inequitable dealing, 
a trader attains to the highest civic distinction 
which the kingdom has to offer; and that, 
too, through the instrumentality of those who 
best knowh is delinquency ; is not the fact an 
encouragement to him, and to all others, to 
sacrifice rectitude to aggrandizement? If, 
after listening to a sermon that has by impli- 
cation denounced the dishonesties he has been 
guilty of, the rich ill-doer finds, on leaving 
church, that his neighbors cap to him; does 
not this tacit approval go far to neutralize the 
effect of all he has heard? The truth is, that 
with the great majority of men the visible 
expression of social opinion is far the most 
efficient of incentives and restraints. Let 
any one who wishes to estimate the strength 
of this control, propose to himself to walk 
through the streets in the dress of a dustman, 
or carry home a leg of mutton from the 
butcher’s. Let him feel, as he probably will, 
that he had rather do something morally 
wrong than commit such a breach of usage, 
and suffer the resulting derision. And he 
will then better estimate how powerful a curb 
to men is the open disapproval of their fel- 
lows; and how, conversely, the outward ap- 
plause of their fellows is a stimulus surpass- 
ing all others in intensity. Fully realizing 
which facts, he will see that the immoralities 
of trade are in great part traceable to an im- 
moral public opinion. 

Let none infer from what has been said, 
that the payment of respect to wealth rightly 
acquired and rightly used is deprecated. On 
the contrary, we contend that in its original 
meaning, and in due degree, the feeling which 
prompts it is good. Primarily, wealth is the 
sign of mental power; and this is always re- 
spectable. To have honestly acquired prop- 
erty, implies intelligence, energy, self-control ; 
and these are worthy of the homage that is 
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indirectly paid to them by admiring their re- 
sults. Further, the good administration and 
increase of inherited property, also requires 
its virtues; and therefore demands its share 
of approbation. Add to which, that not only 
for their display of faculty are men who gain 
and increase wealth to be applauded, but also 
as public benefactors. For he who, as man- 
ufacturer or merchant, has, without injustice 
to others, realized a fortune, is thereby proved 
to have discharged his functions better than 
those who have been less successful. By 
greater skill, better judgment, or more econ- 
omy than his competitors, he has afforded 
the public greater advantages. His extra 
profits are but a share of the extra produce 
obtained by the same expenditure: the other 
share going to the consumers. And similarly 
the landowner who, by judicious outlay, has 
increased the value—that is, the productive- 
ness—of his estate, has thereby added to the 
stock of national capital. By all means, 
then, we say, let the right acquisition and 
proper use of wealth have their due share of 
admiration. 

But that which we condemn as the chief 
cause of commercial dishonesty, is the indis- 
criminate admiration of wealth—an admira- 
tion that has little or no reference to the 
character of the possessor. When, as very 
generally happens, the external signs are rev- 
erenced, not only where they signify no inter- 
nal worthiness, but even where they cover in- 
ternal unworthiness, then does the feeling 
become vicious, It is this idolatry which wor- 
ships the symbol apart from the thing sym- 
bolized, that is the root of all these evils we 
have been exposing. So long as men pay 
homage to these-social benefactors who have 
grown rich honestly, they afford to others a 
wholesome stimulus to go and do likewise; 
but When they accord a share of their hom- 
age to those social malefactors who have 
grown rich dishonestly, then do they foster 
corruption by encouraging others to follow 
their example—then do they become indirect 
accomplices in all these frauds of commerce. 


As for remedy, it manifestly follows that 
there is none save a purified public opinion. 
When that abhorrence which society now shows 
to direct theft is shown to theft of all degrees 
of indirectness; then will these mercantile 
vices disappear. When not only the trader 
who adulterates or gives short measure, but 
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also the merchant who overtrades, the bank 
director who countenances an exaggerated re- 
port, and the railway director who repudiates 
his guarantee, come to be regarded as of the 
same genus as the pickpocket, and are treated 
with like disdain; then will the morals of 
trade become what they should be. 

We have little hope, however, that any such 
higher tone of public opinion will shortly be 
reached. The present condition of things ap- 
pears to be, in great measure, a necessary ac- 
companiment of our present phase of progress. 
Throughout the civilized world, especially in 
England, and above all in America, social 
activity is almost wholly expended in material 
development. To subjugate Nature, and 
bring the powers of production and distribu- 
tion to their highest perfection, is the task of 
our age; and probably of many future ages. 
And as in times when national defence and 
conquest were the chief desiderata, military 
achievement was honored above all other 
things ; so now, when the chief desideratum is 
industrial growth, honor is most conspicuously 
given to that which generally indicates the 
aiding of industrial growth. The English na- 
tion at present displays what we may call the 
commercial diathesis; and the undue admira- 
tion for wealth appears to be its necessary ac- 
companiment—a relation still more conspicu- 
ous in the worship of “ the almighty dollar” 
by the Americans. And while the commer- 
cial diathesis, with its accompanying standard 
of distinction, continues predominant, we fear 
the evils we have been delineating can be but 
partially cured. It seems hopeless to expect 
that the mass of men will distinguish between 
that wealth which represents personal superi- 
ority and benefits done to society, from that 
which does not. The symbols, the externals, 
have all the world through swayed the great 
majority, and must long continue to do so; 
and even the cultivated, who are on their 
guard against the bias of associated ideas, 
and try to separate the real from the seeming, 
cannot escape the influence of current opinion. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves with 
looking for a slow amelioration. 

Something, however, may even now be done 
by vigorous protest against adoration of mere 
success. And it is important that it should 
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be done, considering how this vicious senti- 
ment is being fostered. When we have one 
of our leading moralists preaching with in- 
creasing vehemence the doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion by foree—when we are told that while a 
selfishness troubled with qualms of conscience 
is contémptible, a selfishness intense enough 
to trample down every thing in the unscrupu- 
lous pursuit of its ends, is worthy of all ad- 
miration—when we find that if it be suffi-° 
ciently great, power, no matter of what kind 
or how directed, is held up for our reverence ; 
we may fear lest the prevalent worship of 
mere success, together with all the commercial 
vices which it stimulates, should be increased 
rather than diminished. Not at all by this 
hero-worship, grown into brute-worship, is 
society to be made better; but by exactly the 
opposite—by a stern criticism of the means 
through which success has been achieved, and 
by according honor to the higher and less 
selfish modes of activity. 

And happily the signs of this more moral 
public opinion are already showing themselves. 
It is becoming a tacitly received doctrine that 
the rich should not, as in bygone times, spend 
their lives in personal gratification ; but should 
devote them to the general welfare. Year by 
year is the improvement of the people occupy- 
ing a larger share of the attention of the 
upper classes. Year by year are they volun- 
tarily devoting more and more energy to the 
furtherance of the material and mental prog- 
ress of the masses. And those among them 
who do not join in the discharge of these high 
functions, are beginning to be looked upon 
with more or less contempt by their own 
order. This latest and most hopeful fact in 
human history—this new and better chivalry 
—promises to evolve a higher standard of 
honor; and so to ameliorate many evils: 
among others those which we have detailed. 
When wealth obtained by illegitimate means 
inevitably brings nothing but disgrace—when 
to wealth rightly acquired is accorded only its 
due share of homage, while the greatest hom- 
age is given to those who consecrate their 
energies and their means to the noblest ends; 
then may we be sure that, along with other 
accompanying benefits, the morals of trade: 
will be greatly purified. 
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From The Ladies’ Companion. 
AUNT MARY. 

“‘ AT sixteen your Aunt Mary was the love- 
liest girl I ever saw,” said old Colonel Dash- 
wood to me. 

Then, she was engaged to his brother, the 
Reverend Lionel Dashwood. There vas not 
much money on either side, but he had good 
interest in the Church, and she a small inde- 

‘pendence, and their relatives sanctioned the 
engagement. 

The cathedral city where they dwelt has 
beautiful rides and drives around it, and Lio- 
nel and Aunt Mary often rode out together. 
From such a ride she one day returned alone. 
Her mother saw her from the window, and 
wondering what had happened, went to the 
door to meet her. On getting off her horse 
she threw herself into her arms weeping. 
Mrs. Trevor passed her arm around her, led 
her up-stairs, tenderly laid her down upon 
her bed, and advised her to try and sleep, 
and then she would be better, and soothed 
her in every way she could think of; but 
Mary did not grow better but worse. Fever 
set in, and a physician was sent for. She 
tossed restlessly from side to side many weeks 
on a sick-bed, knowing no one, not even her 
anxious mother. When she recovered con- 
sciousness, the doctor said all agitating top- 
ics must be avoided; and as she never al- 
luded to him or to her marriage, Lionel 
Dashwood was never again spoken of in the 
family. When Mary and her parents began to 
re-appear in society, they learned he was gone 
abroad. He remained absent some years, 
and on his return he married a lady with 
a large fortune. He had always been ambi- 
tious. The Trevors concluded that when 
they had ridden out together on that ride 
from which she returned alone, he had 
broken off his engagement with Mary, on the 
ground of her small fortune, and his own 
slender means. 

Poor Aunt Mary! It was long before she 
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Lord Dacre’s attention was first attracted 
to Mary by the fact of her having twice re- 
fused his youn ger brother Hugh. He wanted 
“to see what the woman had in her to be- 
witch Hugh so desperately.” 

Mr. Trevor had just been presented toa 
living adjoining Dacre Park. The lord of 
the manor availed himself of the plea of show- 
ing hospitality to new comers to become a 
constant visitor at the Rectory. Every day 
at the same hour his horse might be seen 
fastened to the rector’s gate, while he had 
just run in to carry the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, or the Times, to Mr. Trevor; or a 
basket of grapes to his wife. He sent Mary 
choicg flowers for her garden; he lent her 
books, and read to her. Her unaffected, 
simple character, gentle manners, and re- 
fined and exquisite taste delighted him. 

This village maiden—this young, beautiful, 
untutored woman—could appreciate all the 
beauties of poetry and art, and sympathize 
with him as he had never been sympathized 
with in such things before. He rode with 
her and walked with her to every beautiful 
spot ina part of England celebrated for its 
romantic scenery; and if he went away fora 
few weeks, he corresponded with her. When 
he was High Sheriff for the county, he wrote 
to her every day, telling her he had “ left the 
ball-room for the greater pleasure of writing 
to her.” 

This went on thirty years. Then first Mrs. 
Trevor, and then the rector, died. Mary 
went to reside with a widowed sister, not 
twenty miles from Dacre Park; and Lord 





Dacre, who for thirty years had visited her at 
least once every day when at home, seemed 

to forget her very existence. He never wrote 

to her, and he called on her five times in 
twenty years. 

But she could not forget him. I remember 
his once drinking tea with us, after she joined 
my grandmother; the fidget and the fever 
she was in, all day, that every thing should 
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whole heart sprung to meet him, and said, 
looking round the room—‘ Well, Mary, 
you've got comfortable lodgings?” and how 
I hated and contemned him for his heartless- 
ness. He did not stay above two hours; and 
was evidently on thorns till he could get 
away; and this was all Aunt Mary saw of 
Lord Dacre for three years. 

She was then about fifty-eight; he some- 
what younger in years, but not in appearance; 
for she was even then a very handsome little 
woman, as plump as a partridge, and with a 
fresh, healthy color in her cheek. She was in 
great grief at the death of her father, to 
whom she had been tenderly devoted; and, I 
think, still more at leaving the neighborhood 
of Dacre Park and its faithless lord. But in 
her journeyings to and fro, while some of her 
furniture was packing for removal to the 
house my grandmother had taken at Burn- 
ham, and some being set aside for a sale, she 
remembered the lonely child whose hours 
passed so dully among stern, grown-up peo- 
ple, and brought back some trifle of interest 
after each visit to Leyton. Alas! the soli- 
tary wasp’s-nest on which we—a born natu- 
ralist (for none of our family cared for “ queer 
creatures and flowers” but ourself )—had 
set our heart, fell out of the coach window 
and was lost, doubtless, while Aunt Mary was 
ruminating on the false Lord Dacre—and we 
never possessed the treasure; but not the 
less was our little heart drawn towards her 
who had intended to give us so vast a gift: 
and that wasp’s-nest was a golden link be- 
tween us, that remained unbroken till her 
death, more than twenty years afterwards. 

Dear, kind old maiden-Aunt Mary : but for 
you, dreary, dreary would my early life have 
been! How many a storm you averted from 
my devoted head by taking me out walking 
until they [7. e., my grandmamma and aunt] 
had recovered their temper. Those walks 
were among the happiest hours of my life : 


“ We talked with open heart, and tongue 
Affectionate and true — 
A pair of friends; though I was young, 
Aunt Mary seventy-two.” 

She had the keenest relish for the beauties 
of Nature. Not an opening glade in Hazle- 
wood, terminating in blue distance; not a 
golden-edged cloud in the sky ; not a shadow 
cast by tree or building on the ground, or a 
head of dew glittering on the grass, escaped 
her eye. She delighted in “ finding out new 
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walks,” as she phrased it, and so did I: that 
is to say, we were both the veriest land-loup- 
ers that ever lived. Not a hedge or a gate 
in the country but we found means to creep 
through or to get over, if we thought it would 
lead to a new walk or a fine view. 

Once, when she was seventy-six we climbed 
a six-barred gate, and as we sat on the top” 
she said,—“ There, I can climb a six-barred 
gate at my age you see, as well as you can, 
young as you are; and that’s a nice green 
hill below us ; just look round and see if any- 
body’s coming, I should like to run down it.” 
So I looked, and saw nobody; and Aunt 
Mary and I, having descended from our emi- 
nence, rana race. The heat was well con- 
tested, and we were debating which had beat, 
when a gate, half hidden by a high hedge, 
suddenly flew open, and Mr. William Dobbs 
appeared with his fishing-tackle. He came up 
to us with a smirk on his unmeaning face, and 
congratulated poor Aunt Mary on her youth- 
ful appearance, and she crimsoned like a 
girl. It was evident he had seen and:en- 
joyed the race. Odious old bachelor! Iam 
sure if old maids are despicable, old bache- 
lors, who win maidens’ hearts only to trifle 
with them and prevent their marrying true 
men, are worse. What business have they to 
behave like Lord Dacre and Mr. William 
Dobbs? I wish all danglers met the same 
fate that befell the latter; which episode in 
the history of Burnham I mean one day to 
relate, as a warning to male flirts. 

But Aunt Mary was not always merry- 
hearted enough to run races. It was only 
now and then her naturally gay disposition 
broke out. She was generally mild, quiet, 
pensive, and subdued; acknowledging to the 
great scorn of my strong-minded aunt, that 
life now held nothing to attract her, and occu- 
pying herself in small kindnesses to all who 
came near her, in works of charity and in 
religion. All the children round knew and 
loved her. She had a store of colored pic- 
ture books in a oorney, that were regularly 
brought out for each little visitor, so that a 
morning-call at our house was looked for- 
ward to as a pleasure, instead of being the 
bugbear it usually is to children. “I re- 
member,” said a gentleman to me, in speak- 
ing of her, “how my children used to come 
home saying, ‘Good Mrs. Mary Trevor gave 
me this.’” Even to the close of her life she 
had a sweet, beautiful voice, and so correct an 
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ear she could not sing out of tune. I never 
heard any one sing like her, it was like the 
low warble of a bird, and her throat used to 
vibrate as I have seen that of a robin as he 
sat singing on a bush—her lips never moved, 
her song seemed to be all in her throat like 
his—a gush of sweet, faint melody, so faint 
as scarcely to be heard at the other end of 
our large drawing-room, and yet so round, 
clear, and silvery. When we wandered to- 
gether among the dewy meadows or down 
the shady lanes, while I ran from hedge-side 
to bank after butterflies and flowers she 
would warble snatches of old melodies: 
“Barbara Allen,” and “Ye little birds, ye 
break my heart,” and other songs referring to 
her own fate, with a pathos that went to my 
heart even then, girl as I was. 

My other aunt used to sneer at “ the love- 
sick nonsense of an old woman of seventy,” 
and say, how absurd it was she did not like 
to visit a friend living at Wells, because Lio- 
nel Dashwood was a canon of that cathedral, 
and she dreaded meeting him again. “Such 
folly; after so many years had gone by, and 
she had been in love with Lord Dacre after- 
wards. She could not understand it.” But 
Icould. Young as I was, I could understand 
that a second sorrow of the same kind made 
the first heavier. It is so hard always to 
fail. If Aunt Mary had married Lord Dacre 
—no doubt, surrounded by a rosy troop of 
boys and girls—she could have held out her 
hand to the canon, and laughed over old 
times ; but now to return a faded, slighted, 
single-woman, to the place where she had been 
a beautiful girl, to see her faithless lover, and 
contrast his lot and her own—No, I did not 
wonder Aunt Mary did not like to visit Wells. 
She went, however. Her strong love for her 
friend triumphed over her remembrances, and 
she met the canon and his family. 
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On her return she told me what a sweet 
woman his wife’ was, and what a fine family 
of sons and daughters he had, and how happy 
his marriage proved, with a pensive mixture 
of gladness that he had been blessed, and re- 
gret for her own hard lot; and I thought, in 
my heart, he did not deserve such blessings, 
for his conduct to my dear little aunt. 

A little before her death Lord Dacre died, 
and I think she never quite got over it, she 
was never so cheerful afterwards. She used 
to go and stay at Dacre Park with Mrs. Da- 
cre, the widow of that Hugh Dacre, whom 
she had twice refused, and whose son inher- 
ited the title and estates. Hugh Dacre had 
never forgotten her. So long as he lived he 
showed her the attention his elder brother 
ought to have done. He brought his wife 
and children to see her, and when on his 
death-bed said, more than once, to his wife, 
“Mind, Lizzy, you're kind to Mary Trevor!” 
And Mrs. Dacre was kind. She showed Aunt 
Mary the affection of a niece, as long as she 
lived. I used to think it wasa great pity my 
little auntie had not married Mr. Hugh; but 
then he was a rough sportsman, without any 
literary tastes, and fifteen years younger than 
she was. 

It is a strange thing that it is generally 
men of a sentimental turn of mind—men who 
could not read a pathetic story without their 
voices softening and their eyes filling with tears 
—who are, of: all others, most prone to trifle 
with the affections of women, and by first 
gaining their affections and then deserting 
them, destroying the happiness of their vic- 
tims’ whole lives. 

Aunt Mary has been many years in her 
grave. I was abroad when she died, after 
only a week’s illness, in her seventy-eighth 
year. 








Etves AND GrIBELYNES.—The opinion of 
faeries and elfes is very olde, and yet sticketh 
very religiously in the mindes of some. But to 
roote that rancke opinion of elfes out of men’s 
harts, the truth is, that there be no such thing, 
nor yet the shadowes of the things, but only by 
a sort of balde fryers and knavish shavelings so 
faigned, which as in other things, so in that, 
sought to nousel the common people in igno- 
rance, least, being once acquainted with the 
truth of things, they would in time smell out the 
untruth of their pelfe and massepeny religion. 
But the soothe is, that when all Italy was dis- 


tract into the factions of the Geulfes and the 
Gibelyns, being two famous houses in Florance, 
the name began through their great mischiefes 
and many outrages, to be so odious or rather 
dreadful in the peoples cares, that if their chil- 
dren at any time were froward and wanton, they 
would say to them that the Guelfe or the Gibe- 
lyne came: which words now from them, as 
many things else, be come into our usage, and 
for Guelfes and Gibelynes, we say Elfes and 
Gibelynes.—E. K. Comment on Spenser's Shep- 
heard’s Calendar. 
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DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


From The Press, 16 April. 
DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

ALTHOUGH the news of the death of M. 
De Tocqueville reaches us amidst political 
agitation, we must find time to turn aside and 
pay the honor due to a literary illustration of 
the highest class in the modern prose litera- 
ture of France. De Tocqueville was, con- 
fessedly, to be ranked next to Montesquieu 
amongst the political philosophers of his 
country. It is hardly possible to estimate the 
greatness of the effect resulting from his fa- 
mous work on “Democracy in America.” 
At the period of its publication there was an 
extravagant desire amongst the most intelli- 
gent nations in Europe to look to Demo- 
cratic Republicanism as a solution of social 
and national difficulties, but the writings of 
the deceased philosopher did much to calm 
down the feverish love of Republicanism. 
The tyranny of the majority, the bad effects 
of the social monotony resulting from dif- 
fused equality of condition, and the extinc- 
tion of the race of high-souled aspirants to 
power in an unbalanced democracy, were all 
elucidated and described by him witb close 
accuracy of delineation, and with high literary 
power. He observed like a man of science, 
he wrote like a scholar, and he utilided his 
talents like a man of conscience. In his sin- 
cere love of Utility, he did not lose sight of 
the Fair, and no political writer has excelled 
him in depicting the complexity of that na- 
tional life in which social elements are 
moulded together by political passions. Like 
all truly great and profound thinkers, De 
Tocqueville was venerative and opposed to 
mockery of sacred things. The presence of 
pure morals, of a belief in virtue, of an ac- 
knowledgment of Revelation, give great 
value to his writings in the estimation of an 
Englishman ; and the great success which his 
work immediately obtained in England, 
France, and the United States proved its 
merits. ‘The most opposite class of minds 
admired and quoted from it. We recollect 
Sir Robert Peel citing him with much effect 
in his speech at the Glasgow dinner; Mr. 
John Mill reviewed his work in the Ldin- 
burgh with cordial] praise; and at both sides 
of the House of Commons the name of the 
profound Frenchman was often heard on the 
lips of argumentative debaters. That De 
Tocqueville owed much to Montesquieu is 
true; like the author of the “ Esprit des 
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Lois,” he believed that national develop- 
ments were generally traceable to some 
great master-principles, which were more 
easily described than defined. A passage in 
one of Burke’s great speeches on America 
might be printed as a motto to much of De 
Tocqueville’s reflections. ‘ Abstract liberty, 
like other mere abstractions, is nowhere to be 
found ; Liberty inheres in sensible (i. e. posi- 
tive) institutions, and accordingly every na- 
tion has formed to itself some favorite point 
which becomes the criterion of its happiness.” 
The aspirations of the American Democracy 
after social equality, and the results of prac- 
tical Universal Suffrage, the Ballot Box, and 
other ultraisms, and the system of manners 
and thought resulting from the rule of a mul- 
titude, have been illustrated in his -great 
work with masterly precision. In the French 
Senate De Tocqueville was heard with atten- 
tion, but le was not effective as an orator, 
for Nature does not make monsters; and it 
would have been a political prodigy if a man 
with his high abstraction of mind, and sound 
logical habits of thought, could have also pos- 
sessed the flow and facility of an orator. In 
the French Academy his essays were marked 
by graceful gravity and a severely moral tone. 
One of the most striking of them was his 
elaborate characterization of Napoleon L., in 
which the philosopher said, ‘“‘ He (Napoleon) 
would have been the greatest man that ever 
lived but for one want—the want of virtue!” 
His sober, judicial tone was never lost by 
him in his exercitations ; as a political thinker 
he was no system-mongey ; he recognized the 
variety of developments which must necessa- 
rily result from historical antecedents, geo- 
graphical position, physical race, and the 
srovidence which presides over nations. 
ith less of genius and originality than Mon- 
tesquieu, De Tocqueville had more homely 
strength and practical value, and his specu- 
lations, if less striking, were more safe and 
sound. Upon the mighty problem of hw 
man — De Tocqueville was neither san- 
guine nor despondent; he kept a temperate 
balance in his conclusions, and regarded one- 
sided thinkers as shallow or narrow. In 
France such a writer and thinker was pro- 
ductive of much good, and even in England 
our political writers and reasoners were in- 
debted to him often; but the utility in Eng- 
land of a mind like De Tocqueville’s must be 
necessarily limited by the fact that we have 
so highly organized a system of political dis- 
cussion. Our quarterlies, our best newspa- 
pers, and the reports of the highest Parlia- 
mentary speakers operate on the public 
mind argumentatively, and to a considerable 

extent rationalize its conclusions. 


. 
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Tus translation from the German ballad of 
Baron Tedlitz is by Clarence Mangan. It 
seems particularly apropos at this time of Euro- 

n war, when one might well imagine the rest- 
fos spirit of the first Napoleon hovering over the 
moonlit fields which were the scene of his mili- 
tary exploits.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


NAPOLEON’S MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 


I. 


WueEn midnight hour is come, 
The drummer forsakes his tomb, 

And marches, beating his phantom-drum, 
To and fro through the ghastly gloom. 


He plies the drumsticks twain 
With fleshless fingers pale, 

And beats and beats again and again 
A long and-dreary reveille! 


Like the voice of abysmal waves 
Resounds its unearthly tone, 

Till the dead old soldiers, long in their graves, 
Awaken through every zone. 


And the slain in the land of the Hun, 
And the frozen in the icy North, 
And those who under the burning sun 

Of Italy sleep, come forth. 


And they whose bones longwhile 
Lie bleaching in Syrian sands, 
And the slumberers under the reeds of the Nile, 
Arise with arms in their hands. 
II. 
And at midnight, in his shroud, 
The trumpeter leaves his tomb, 
And blows a blast, long, deep, and loud, 
As he rides through the ghastly gloom. 


And the yellow moonlight shines 
On the old Imperial Dragoons ; 
And the Cuirassiers they form in lines, 
And the Carabineers in platoons. 


At a signal the ranks unsheathe 
Their weapons in rear and van ; 
But they scarcely appear to speak or breathe, 
And their features are sad and wan. 
III. 
And when midnight robes the sky, 
The Emperor leaves his tomb, 
And rides along, surrounded by 
His shadowy staff through the gloom. 


A silver star so bright 
Is glittering on his breast : 
In an uniform of blue and white 
And a gray camp-frock he is dressed. 


The moonbeams shine afar 
On the various marshalled groups, 

As the Man with the glittering silver star 
Rides forth to review his troops. 


And the dead battalions all 
Go again through their exercise, 

Till the moon withdraws, and a gloomier pall 
Of blackness wraps the skies. 





NAPOLEON’S MIDNIGHT REVIEW.—EXCELSIOR. 


Then around the chief once more 
The Generals and Marshals throng ; 
And he whispers a word oft heard before 
In the ear of his aide-de-camp. 


In files the troops advance, 
And then are no longer seen, 

The challenging watchward given is “ France!” 
The answer is “ Sainte Helene!” 


And this is the grand Review, 

Which at midnight on the wolds, 
If popular tales may pass for true, 
he buried Emperor holds. 





EXCELSIOR! 
A POEM ON THE PANIC. 


Tue price of funds was falling fast, 

As to the Court of Capel passed 

A speculator for the rise : 

Who, when the tidings reach him, cries 
Excelsior ! 


His brow was sad his hat beneath, 

He crushed a curse between his teeth: 

Yet on his whitened lips there hung 

The accents of the tempter’s tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

Of railway shares he held a lot, 

And had in banks “ put on the pot,” 

Deep into mines, too, he had gone, 

And dabbled in the Indian loan. 
Excelsior ! 


“Try not to hold!” Dame Prudence said, 
“ Dafk lowers war’s tempest overhead :” 
He put such good advice aside, . 
And, heedless of the news, replied, 
“Excelsior !” 
“Oh, sell!” his broker said, “and rest 
Persuaded th’ safe side is best!” 
Quoth he, “ The war is all my eye, 
My shares must rise, so more I’ll buy— 
Excelsior !” 


“Beware of Austrian troops th’ advance! 
Beware lest we’ve bad news from France!” 
This was the broker’s last good-night, 

A cheerful voice replied, “ All right! 
Excelsior !” 


Next noon upon his startled ear 
There came the cry of newsvendere, 
“The Rooshians with the French ’ave jined ! 

The Funs ’ave three per cent declined!” 
Profundior ! 

To Capel Court he rushed, and found 

It buried in a gloom profound : 

The sudden Panic spread apace, 

And ruin stared him in the face; 
Profundior ! 


Since then the Court of Capal he 
Hath changed for that of Bankruptcy, 
Punch draws this moral from his fate, 
*Tis dangerous to speculate 

: On brink of War! —Punch. 
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POP GOES THE RIFLE! 
(A New Song to an Poach)” volunteered by 
unch. 


Mr. P 


Wir# news of War the papers teem, 
The Funds are downward going; . 
Athirst for blood the eagles scream, 
Ill winds abroad are blowing ; 
England would fain from strife refrain, 
Nor join the battle-storm in ;, 
And ’tis that she at peace may be, 
Our rifle clubs we’re forming! 
Chorus. Up and down the Funds may go, 
Our peace-cry none shall stifle : 
Be ready aye to meet the foe! 
Por GOES THE RiF.zE ! 


Englishmen in days of old 
Were world-renowned as bowmen, 
Cressy and Poictiers have told 
How they fought their foemen ; 
By practice they their prowess gained, 
By practice so may we too ; 
And till that prowess be attained, 
Our rifle sights we’ll see to! 
Chorus. Up, then. ‘Down the gauntlet throw ! 
Let none with England trifle : 
. Here, where once twang went the bow, 
Pop GOES THE RIFLE! 


Some may say they can’t afford 
To spare their precious leisure : 
Some may fear they may be bored, 
That practice won’t be pleasure : 
Willing hands there are enow, 
Brave hearts—who can doubt them ? 
Form then, and the skulkers show 
We can do without them! 
Chorus. Up in arms the country throw, 
The cost is but a trifle: 
Be ready aye to fight the foe— 
Por GOES THE RIFLE! 


We are no alarmists, scared 
By fear of French invasion ; 
Yet ’tis well to be prepared 
’Gainst War’s dread occasion. 
Touch us not, we'll touch not you ; 
We own no wish for fighting ; 
But lest a War you drive us to, 
Our practice-butts we’re sighting. 
Chorus. Up! then, Up! Ye Rifle Greens! 
Let none your ardor stifle : 
Tangere me noli means 
Pop GOES THE RiFiE! 





JUMPING JEMMY.* 
My name it is Jumping Jeommy— 
The original Jem surnamed Crow— 
Famed for leaping aud turning about, 
And for going right round—justso! (Pirou- 
ettes 


But don’t call me fickle, good people, 

Any charge of the kind I deny : 
The weathercock up on your steeple, 

To its pole sticks not faster than I. 

* Punch’s original was probably Sir James 
Graham. But the verses may be applied.at the 
disoretion of the American Reader, to some poli- 


ticians on this side provided their names will go in 
smoothly.—Living Age. 





Chorus. 
With mr wheel-about, turn-about, right-about- 
ace ; 
I may change my line, but I stick to my place! 


You don’t call your weathercock fickle 
For telling each change of the wind— 
Then why try get me in a pickle, 
’Cause I’m given to changing my mind ? 
A weathercock, all know, is useful, 
All the more, the more lightly it veers ; 
Of a pilot who'd e’er be abuseful, 
For heeding the wind as he steers 4 
Chorus. 
With my wheel-about, turn-about, right-about- 
face ; 
I may change my line, but I stick to my place! 


And how’s man alone to stand steady, 
When all around man’s on the change ? 
In Life’s whirl, all to whirl must be ready ; 
Mine’s — a very long range, 
And I’ve still been consistent all through, 
To make inconsistency pay ; 
Just as nimble my acts to undo, 
As I’m nimble my words to unsay. 
Chorus. 
With my wheel-about, turn-about, right-about- 


ace ; 
I may change my line, but I’ll stick to my place! 


’Tis but to save strain in my motions, 
For an easier leap to prepare, 
That I’m always extreme in my notions, 
Since extremes often meet, you’re aware. 
’T wixt two stools some men boggle and bother, 
And between them come, bang, to the ground, 
I leap clean from one stool to the other— 
And safe in my seat still am found! 


Chorus. 
With my wheel-about, turn-about, right-about- 
ace ; 
I may change my line, but I stick to m — ! 
unch. 





FROM JONATHAN TO COUSIN BULL. 


Ox! rest thee, my Johnny, thy navy’s all right; 
Thou’rt lord of the ocean, entirely and quite ; 
If Yankees outsail thee, old king of the sea, 
Let that matter nothing, my John Bull, to*thee. 


Oh! rest thee, my Johnny, contented and wise; 
Believe thou’rt unrivalled for bold enterprise ; 

And don’t think that Jonathan flogged his papa, 
When he steamed it before him across Panama. 


Oh! rest thee, my Johnny, though the time has 
now come 

When thou’rt roused up by sound of war’s trum- 
pet and drum, ; 

Your cousins stand near you, so rest while you 
may, 

Though war comes to-morrow, you need never 
say nay. 


Lullaby, Johnny, upon the tree top, 
When French fleets assail thy commerce to 
stop, 
Just transfer your bottoms, thy “ brethren ” 
A Prcnin Johnny his dry 
nd carry for Johnny hi goods and all. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. W 





‘THE CROSSED swore, “ 


THE ‘CROSSED SWORDS. , ; : 


Tue folkiwing.poem in ‘relation to “the: 
historical swords formerly in possession “of, 
late William H. Prescott, which hidve trans | 
ferred from: his li to “the rgoms of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Soéiety, was read by Rev. 
Dr. Frothing' 
setts Histori 
President, 
of Thursday, April 28 :-— 


“ Swords crossed, ‘but not in strife, 
The chiefs who drew therh, parted by the space’ 
Of. two preud countries’ quarrel, face to face. ; 

Ne’er stood for death or life. 


“ Swords crossed, that never met 
While nerve was in the hands that wielded thiom? ; 
Hands better destined a fair family stem 

On these free shores to set. ° . 


“ Kept crossed by gentlest bands ! 
Emblems no more of battle but of peace, 
And proofs how loves can grow and wars- can 
cease, 
Their once stern symbol stands. 


“ It smiled first on the array . «4 
Of marshalled books and friendliest companits ; 
And here, a history among histories- 
It still shall smile for aye. 


“ See that thou memory keep 
Of him the firm commander, and that other 
The stainless judge, and him our peerless 
brother,— 
All fallen now asleep. 


. _ “ Yet more; a lesson teach, 
To cheer the patriot-soldier in his course, 
That Right shall triumph still o’er insolent 
Force,— 
That be your silent speech. 


“ Oh, be prophetic too ! 
And may those nations twain, as sign and seal 
Of endless amity, hang up their steel, 
As we these weapons do. 


“ The archives of the Past, 
So smeared with blots of hate and blood y wrong 
Pining for peace, and sick to wait so long, 
Hail this meek cross at last.”’ 
—Transcript. 





‘. A sounp of tumult troubles all the air, 
Like the low thunder of a sultry sky, 
Far-rolling, ere the downright lightnings glare. 
The hills blaze red ; with challenge and reply, 
Treading the darkness, hostile hosts draw 
nig h. 
‘ Behold! ! The burden of the Prophet’s vision— 
The thronging hosts! The Valley of Decis- 
ion! 
Day of the Lord !—of darkness, and not light, 
Breaking in thunder, and the whirlwind’s 
roar ! 
Even so, Father! Let thy will be done; 
Tarn and o’erturn ; end what thou hast begun, 
In judgment or in mercy. As for me, 
If but the least and frailest, evermore 
Let me be numbered with the truly free, 
Who find thy service perfect liberty ! 


m, at a meeting of the Bemachae 
Society, held at the house of the |. 
off. R. C. Winthrop, vate évening | 


& Ms ; 





Lfain would that Noe. that my moi life 


Has'ggache 


pain),.. 
| When a pon as for final strifo , 
Clogp. di ae viast | on fein eae) 8 plain ; 
‘pag ilieleg and his an gain 
rive, Rowling, back t ikiver Of ‘the Night! 
Oh, for the j ith’ fo ae the signs aright, 
And, ‘fi é angle of thy own clear sight, 
ae Truth’s tite Benner floating dn before, 
Good Cause, despite of venal friends 
‘And ban @xpedients, mioved to noble’ends ;_ 


| See Pai¢e with Freedoth make to Time amends ; 
- And, ‘through its load: of dast, the threshing- 
; “for; he 
Flailed “by ‘thy’ ahiainder, heaped with chafiless 
fin, 


: tinal io = . “a e a 


‘a Cae 





. 
’ THE FINGER: Post FOR LOUIS NAPO- 
eo ROR, ) 
Louis Navpieon—what a game 
- Tis at thy hand,to play! 
Iftto achieve eternal fame, 
And gain aw everldsting name, 
Blest for all ages, be thine aim, 
- Before thee lies the way. 


-Thou wilt but hive to keep the word 
Of honor thou hast spoke, 
And seek no further with the sword 
Which thou hast drawn, than to afford 
The aid by Italy implored, 
And rid her from her yoke. 


That done, thy sword if thou wilt sheathe, 
And fight not on for spoil, 

The world thy victor’s crown will wreathe 

Of flowers that ever sweet will breathe : 

A noble name thou wilt bequeath, 
Redeemed from every soil. 


But if thou take that meaner line ' 
Tradition would suggest 

To low ambition—not divine— 

Of common conquest with design ; 

Then, surely, will an end be thine 
Contemptible at best. 


More land, more slaves thy highest prize 
To win—against what odds ? 

A race whose every man will rise, 

And fight against thee till he dies, 

Or his last farthing sacrifice, 
To guard his household gods. 


Then, shouldst thou lose—enough to know 
The world will not again 

An age of anguish undergo y 

For nothing ; ; to the vanquished woe! 

The penalty of overthrow 
’T were odious to explain. 


No more of that. Too wise thou art 
To miss so bright a chance : 
And thou wilt to the high goal start, 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
And glory, from each honest heart, 
Win for thyself and France. 
—Punch. 
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